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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 











Extracts of Letters from Judge Story, Chancellor Kent and President Adams. 


Cameriper, April 24, 1844. 

I have read the prospectus with great pleasure} and entirely approve the plan. If it can only obtain the public 
patronage bong enough, and large enough, and securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess, in 
a moderate compass, a select library of the best productions of the age. It will do more: it will redeem our peri 
odical literature froin the reproach of being devoted to light and superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to 
sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and false and extravagant sketches of life and character. 

JOSEPH STORY. 


New-York, 7th May, 1844 
I onpters very much of the plan of the “Living Age ;’’ and if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit, and 
taste that the prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it will be one of the most instructive and 
popular periodicals of the day. JAMES KENT. 


WasuineTon, 27 Dee., 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared ‘to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language, but ~ by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the ut- 
most expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received by 
the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness 
to it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our scope and gathering a 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of our literary, historical, 
and political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburg, Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criti- 
cisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and moun- 
tain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the spark- 
ling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Military and Naval remi- 
niscences of the Untted Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s 
Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber's admirable Journal. We do not consider it be- 
neath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom trom Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make use of the thun- 
der of The T'imes, We shall increase our variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and from the new 
growth of the British colonies, ; 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid pro- 
gress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of lei- 
sure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive to their Wives and Children. We believe that we can thus 
do some good in our ~~ and generation ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well-informed family. 
We say sndispensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of what 
is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any ether way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of a healthy character, 
The mental and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that by “ winnowing the wheat from the chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the Imagination, and by a 
large collection o Biography, Voyages, Travels, History, pid = toads solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will — to raise the standard of public taste. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & Co., Boston ; Price 12} cents a number, or Six Dol- 
lars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received and promptly attended to, 


POSTAGE FREE. 


To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, direct/y to the office of publication at Boston, the sum 
of Six Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the year, as long as shall be an equivalent to the cost of postage : 
thus virtuall carrying out the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postage Free; placing our distant sub- 
scribers on the same jvoting as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighborhood, 

We hope for such future change in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will enable us to make this offer to 
subscribers at any distance. 


Complete Sets of the First Series, in thirty-one volumes, to the end of December, 1851, handsomely bound, packed 
in neat boxes and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of freight, are for sale at sixty-two dollars. 

Any Volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any Nember may be had for 12} cents ; and it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete any 
broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance their value. 


E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


., Mr Littell desires to take advantage of so favorable an opportunity as the cover of the Messenger affords him, 
to call the attention of the many thousand readers in the South, to whom he was for twenty years known as Editor 
and Publisher of the Museum, to the prospectus of the Living Age. This work is not sectional in its tone or prin- 
ciples—and, (although he says it himeelf,) is just such a work as his old friends need and will like. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China. 


CHAPTER VI. 


General Quarters; All hands overboard ; Sharks : 
How Fishes breathe air ; Varieties of Sharks ; 
Fish Stories; A Sail at night; Sketch of a 
sailor; Pursers’ names; A man may have no 
shadow; Punishment; A case stated and czx- 


amined; A word in favor of flogging ; Penal) 


starvation—May cause disease; Infliction of 
Punishment should not depend upon the opinion 
of a surgeon; Usage of the sea-service. 


April 4th, Lat, 19°44’ north: Long. 48°44’ 
west. We have a calm, summer sea; the tem- 
perature of the air in the shade is 81°F. Since 
sailiug from Norfolk, now almost a month, this 
is the first day that a table could be set without 
fixtures to secure plates and dishes upon it. All 


the ports on the gun deck were open; the guns | 


were run in, and the deck was dry for the first 
time in the course of the voyage. 

The opportunity was seized upon for “ exer- 
cise at general quarters,” for an hour. 

While the drum * beat to quarters,” the wind 
sails were drawn up, and the several hatchways 
covered with gratings, except a space about two 
feet square, in each which was left open for the 
passage of cartridges from the magazine below 
to the battery. The galley fire was extinguished, 
and candles in lantherns lighted on the berth- 
deck. ‘There is considerable bustle and noise 


from the enemy. A late surgeon in the navy, 
saw two men killed by round shot while he was 
dressing their previously received wounds. It 
may be readily imagined that to be useful during 
an eugagement at sea, medical officers must pos- 
sess coolness and self- possession in a high degree ; 
without such qualities they would be unable to 
determine upon the use of the knife, or to em- 
| ploy it amidst the din of battle, by candle-light, 
in a very imperfectly ventilated apartment. It 
is sometimes necessary that medical officers 
should render assistance to those on deck who 
may be wounded. 

The first sounds which reach us below, proceed 
from the mustering of the privates in their sev- 
eral “divisions.” The ship’s company is divided 
into ** divisions,”’ each under the immediate com- 
mand of a lieutenant. A division in the uavy is 
equivalent to a company of artillery in the army. 
The marines are commonly assembled on the 
spar-deck under their appropriate officers. After 
the privates have answered to the roll-call, the 
‘lieutenants report their “divisions” respectively 








| tothe senior lieutenant on the quarter-deck, where 
[he is stationed in company with the cominander 
and sailing-master. A very important division 
or company of privates is stationed on the berth- 
deck, which is usually under the immediate com- 
mand of the purser. ‘The men are arrayed in 
|lines, at convenient distances, extending from the 
magazine and shot lockers to the several hatches. 
They areemployed in passing shot and cartridges 
\from below to the battery. 

It is an invariable usage ov board men of war, 
to load the guns immediately after leaving port, 





during the miuute or two oceupied in making | "hat they may be in readiness to resist attack 
these preparations and from the men hurrying to | without delay. The unprovoked and unexpected 
their assigned stations. Then there is a moment | attack of the British frigate Leopard on the Ches- 
of almost profound silence. The medical ofi-|apeake, in June, 1807, just after sailing from 
cers and their assistants are stationed on the berth-| Hampton Roade, shows the necessity of being 
deck in sloops, in the cock-pit on board of fri-|°%°! ready. ‘That lesson will never be forgotten.* 
gates, and on the orlop deck of ships of the line, | Ihe tackling of the great guns was cast loose. 
prepared to minister to those wounded who may |The lieutenants gave the order, * right abeam ; 
require surgical aid immediately. Humanity, as' take good aim; fire’” and then as if the order 
well as other considerations, has led to the se-|0ad been obeyed, the men pulled in the gun. 
lection of the least exposed situations, for the ac- | Then came the mingied cries of the commanders 
commodation of the wounded during battle, but | Of the several divisions——~ in vent and sponge ; 
it must not be supposed that even in frigates, Cartridge, wad; one round shot. wad; ram 
the wounded, and those whose duty is to suc- | home.” The completion of these several acts 
cour them, are entirely beyond the reach of “48 announced by the captains of the guns in a 
hostile missiles. Instances have occurred, of Prolonged cry of, * Home.” Then came the 


wounded men being killed in the cock-pit by shot’ 


Vout. X VIII—33 


* See Cooper’s Naval History. 
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order to “run out,” “elevate for a long shot,” a few minutes, as many as fifty men were swim- 
“fire; and thus continued the din of running | ming over the submerged sail. ‘The tempera- 
in and out of guns by the different “ divisions” |ture of the water was 76°F. The blacks were 
without observance of time with each other, and | special objects of attention, particularly those 
the irregular alternation of “run out,” ‘ shot,” | who were reluctant to come in contact with the 
“home !” “stand of grape,” “wad,” *in vent|brinyelement. One or two were seized, stripped 
and sponge,” for nearly an hour. It seemed all|of their clothes, a rope tied round the waist, 
confusion : but it was all in perfect order, as an|and then thrown overboard, in a state of alarm 
enemy will ever find when our mimic fight is|not easy to describe, though it afforded great 
changed to earnest Now the exercise suddenly | mirth to the beholders of the scene. I believe 
changed. The sail-trimmers were called from | that all were improved by the immersion. 

the guns; then came astentorian shout, ** Away,| While the men were in the water, there ap- 
first and second division of boarders; to the lee | peared at no very great distance, a slender, dark- 
bow.” Next an alarm of fire was given, and the looking rod, rising several inches perpendicu- 
firemen rushed to the make-believe point of con- | larly above the surface, moving swiftly and noise- 
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flagration, armed with buckets of water; but the 
gravity of this part of the exercise generally gave 
way to a temptation to empty the buckets on 
each other. In a word, every situation and con- 
dition which can occur in a fight are supposed, 
and the necessary evolution to meet it performed. 
In the end, the drum sounds a retreat, and all is 
restored to the statu quo ante bellum. What a re- 


‘lessly towards us. Every one of experience re- 
-cognized the dorsal fin of a shark, but his prox- 
‘imity was not sufficient to excite alarm for the 
safety of the swimmers, although his approach 
| was not unheeded. 

This animal is unreservedly detested by all 
sailors and sea-faring people. No sooner is one 
caught than he is precipitately attacked, knife 
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lief it is to get off the gratings from the hatches, |in hand, by as many as can come near enough 
and have the windsails pouring down streams of | to deala blow. I have been often present at 
fresh air upon those confined below. for ahot hour |the capture of sharks, by men-of-war sailors, 
in a stifling atmosphere. To fully understand ‘but | have never yet had the good fortune to see 
this, one must be convinced that man lives upon one of those voracious fishes on a ship’s deck 
air, and upon nothing else. There never has before is was wounded or mutilated. 
been a more absurd or falser sophism than that; ‘The family of sharks, (Squalide.) is consti- 
contained in the assertion—*“ Man can’t live upon tuted of a number of genera and species, and 
air.” The author of that saying had no expe- belongs to the order of Cartilaginous fishes, so 
rience in “the black hole of Calcutta;” if he | named from the peculiar nature of the skeleton 
had, he would have spoken of air as an ingre-|of these animals. Though fishes breathe air, 
dient of bodily nutrition in a more respectful they have no lungs like mammals, but in place 
tone—he would know that air is the substantial, | of those essential orgavs, are supplied with an 
essential part of diet, and that the various viands | apparatus, found on the sides of the head, called 
and vegetables are to be regarded as so many gills, through means of which the process of res- 
piquant sauces to help one devour largely of the piration is carried on. The quantity of atmos- 
main dish. Stop a man’s allowance of air, and pheric air, which exists mingled in water every 
you find he has no relish for beef or bread, or where, is sufficient to supply the quantity of oxy- 
even for grog. |gen. necessary to maintain life in fishes and avi- 
Exercise at * general quarters” involves a great! mals of less complicated structure, which exist 
deal of muscular effort, and consumes a good beneath the sea. ‘The arrangement of fishes’ 
deal of nerve-force, especially on a hot day, if gills is not uniform throughout; naturalists have, 
we may judge by the consequent fatigue. But therefore, found it convenient to take their pecu- 
it is in this way that men are drilled and pre- liarities as some of the characteristics for classi- 
pared for conflict; and to omit “exercise at fication. One order of fishes is characterised by 
general quarters,” is to omit a most important having the gills fixed at their extremities to the 
act. The exercise of men in the “Division outer-sidesof the gill cavity, and having a series 
drill” is preliminary, elementary to the first; but of holes orapertures, through which the water that 
cannot be safely relied on as a substitute for it. enters the mouth passes out, instead of the free 
Experiments were satisfactorily made with and open arrangement seen in a shad or perch. 
the explosive shot invented by Paixhan. | Fishes which have a breathing apparatus of this 
The day being calm and warm, a sail was kind, constitute a group or assemblage named 
spread a few feet under water, alongside of the ‘the order of cartilaginous fishes with fixed gills; 
ship, and the boatswain piped “all hands to jump or, in the more precise, though less familiar lan- 
overboard.” Most of the men gladly availed guage of classic writers on natural history, Chon- 
themselves of the opportunity of a sea-bath; in| dropterygii branchiis fixis. And under this not 
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very euphoniously named order, the family of 
sharks is described—a family of incalculable an- 
tiquity, as is clearly proven in the record of it, 
contained in what geologists call the tertiary 
strataof theearth. In the tertiary beds of Malta, 
fossil teeth of sharks four and a half inches long 
have been found, from which fact the organic 
degeneration of the race may be inferred. There 
are still, however, very respectable representa- 
tives of the family in existence; respectable for 
size, and for their rapacious, bloodthirsty pro- 
pensities. Of the whole. perhaps the White 
Shark, (Carcharias vulgaris,) is the most dread- 
ed; it may be regarded as the tiger of the deep. 
When full grown, the body attains a length ex- 
ceeding twenty feet, and its enormous jaws, arm- 
ed with a very great number of triangular teeth, 
arranged in rows, are capable of sufficient ex- 
pansion to swallow aman. The Blue Shark, 
(Carcharias glaucus,) rarely exceeds seven feet 
in length. The Fox Shark, or Thresher, (Car- 
charias vulpes.) is from ten to twelve feet in length, 
and is distinguished by the unequal size of the 
lobes of the tail, the upper one being two or three 
times the longest. The name Thresher is deri- 
rived from the supposed propensity the animal 
possesses to attack whales, which are always 
said to be most cruelly threshed; and when the 
sword-fish joins in the combat. the whale is al- 
most alwayskilled. The thresher is said to throw 
himself high out of water and fall upon the whale, 
who, to escape his antagonist, dives into the 
depths of the sea, to be driven again to the sur- 
face by a lunge of the sword-fish from below. 
My own experience does not enable me to con- 
firm, or to contradict these notions. The Shov- 
el-nose Shark, called also the Balance-fish, the 
Sea-mallet. and Hammer-headed Shark, (Zy- 
geéna vulgaris,) is about nine feet inlength. The 
head, viewed from above, is somewhat in form 
of a parallellogram, set transversely to the body 
of the animal, so that in large specimens the 
eyes are at least two feet asunder. But the lar- 
gest animal of the name, is the Basking Shark, 
or Whalebone Shark, (Selache maximus.) which 
is said to attain a length of nearly forty feet. 


This animal! is less rapacious than others of the | 


race; it is supposed, from the length and pecu- 
liar arrangement of the digestive organs, to feed 
chiefly on vegetable substances. It is asserted, 
that the liver alone of one of these sharks has 
been ascertained to weigh a thousand pouuds.* 

The nose of the shark projects far in advance 
of the mouth, which, from this circumstance, 
opens nearly under the middle of the head. In 
attacking, therefore, the animal settles down- 


* See Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts. 


wards over his prey w' en favorably situated, or 
otherwise turns upon his side or back, with the 
jaws expanding in readiness to gulp down his 
victim. Expert swimmers, such as are found 
among divers engaged in the pearl fisheries, and 
the natives of some of the Pacific Islands, suc- 
cessfully engage in combat with sharks, stabbing 
them with knives. 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith relates that a gold watch, 
chain and seals were found in the stomach of a 
captured shark, which were recognized by a gen- 
tleman, as a gift he had made to a nephew who 
had been drowned a short time previously on his 
passage to Jamaica. The same author states 
that, in the harbour of Boston, sometime during 
the year 1831, ashark attacked a man in his boat, 
overcame and devoured him. 

Mr. Lesueur has described, (in the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia,) a shark, (Squalus elephas,) taken on the 
coast of New Jersey, which measured thirty-two 
feet, ten inches in length and eighteer feet in cir- 
cumference. By forcibly expanding them, there 
was space enough betwixt the jaws to permit a 
man to sit upright in a chair within their grasp. 
Miiller speaks of a shark which weighed 4,500 
pounds; and it has been authoritatively asserted, 
that the entire. unmutilated body of a man has 
been found, more than once, in the stomach of 
a shark. 

A considerable number of years have passed 
since I made the following notes, while on the 
eastern coast of Africa: 

‘One calm afternoon, several of those huge 
animals of the deep were seen sailing, several 
feet below the surface, through the transparent 
ocean. A large hook was immediately armed 
with two or three pounds of salt pork, and thrown 
overboard. To prevent the shark from carrying 
off the bait in triumph, two or three feet of an 
iron chain connected the hook to the line. Ina 
few minutes one of those sea-pirates made his 
appearance, urging himself gracefully through 
the water by an occasional impulse of his tail, 
after which his whole body shot along without 
giving any sign of life. Presently he spied the 
pork, and, with a single effort, darted forward 
thirty or forty yards, then rolling upon his side, 
seized the fatal hook; and the fisherman at the 
same instant jerked the line. 

“ The taffrail, at the time, was crowded, both 
by officers and men, to see the sport, for the 
most incorrigible animosity seems to hold against 
these creatures. When the fisherman jerked the 
line, a dozen voices cried, ‘ You've got him— 
you’ve got him;’ and the shark was dragged 
under the ship’s quarter, where his head was 
raised above water. Then those on board looked 





By Jerome V. C. Smith, M.D. Boston. 1833. p. 105, 


down in triumph upon their enemy, who glared 
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his great eyes upon them, with a look rather be- 
tokening distress than fierceness, but no one was | 
mollified sufficiently to propose to let the poor 
devil go. 


‘The next operation was to slip a noose over | 
his head, which was not so easily accomplished, 
for whenever the rope touched him, the shark 
became nervous and made violent efforts to es- | 
cape, and thus endangered tearing out, or break- 
ing the hook. At last, after several fruitless at- 
tempts, the noose was secured, and the prisoner 
brought on board. Scarcely was he ‘landed on 
deck,’ as the sailors say, before an axe had sev- 
ered the tail from the body, and Jack’s knife be- 
came familiar with his bowels. In avery few min- 
utes the heart Jay palpitating upon the fluke of 
an anchor, and his flesh, while yet quick with 
life, was conveyed to the frying-pan of the cook. 
leaving the tail, which was nailed up asa trophy, 
figuring in the eyes of sportsmen, after the style 
of a fox’s brush, or a deer’s antlers, (or perhaps 
a white man’s scalp in an Indian wig-wam,) and 
the back-bone and jaws, which two or three 
sailors industriously set to work to scrape clean 


to make natural curiosities for some marine mu- 
seum. 


“ The size of our prize did not exceed twelve 
feet in length; it was not large, if we are to credit 
the stories of sharks caught with whole horses 
in their stomachs. Talking about sharks—] 
heard an officer tell that one was caught while 
cruising in the West-Indies, where they are very 
numerous, of most enormous dimensions. In- 
deed, if I had not heard the story with my own 
ears, I do not know whether I should be able to 
believe it, much less repeat it with any expecta- 
tion of credence: in fact, | doubt whether print 
could have rendered it credible. This West-In- 
dia shark had been observed following the ves- 
sel for several days, and the minds of the sailors 
were filled with consternation; for there is a su- 
perstitious belief amongst them, that a shark fol- 
lowing a ship so many days, portends the death 
of some one on board. Therefore, to avert a 
catastrophe so melancholy, it was determined to 
derstroy the spectre thus haunting them. Fif- 
teen or twenty pounds of pork were secured to 
a large hook, almost as large as a boat's anchor, 
and thrown overboard. Iv a few minutes the 
fish voraciously seized the bait, and was fairly 
caught and brought alongside. There he was, 
slung in several nooses of rope, and by aid of a 
tackle on the main yard, hoisted on board. Axes 
and knives were, as usual, set to work, and ina 
short time the animal was disembowelled, and, 
* What do you think was found inside of him?” 
asked the narrator, after pausing long enough to 





afford all present an opportunity to answer, he 





added—: A sentry-box, with the door wide-open, 
and a soldier on post with fixed bayonet!” 

“*f do not doubt it,” said a very grave gen- 
tleman, who was present, ‘for I have witnessed 
something in the way of sharks almost as incred- 
ible as that—and as the preacher says, I will tell 
you what it was. You are all aware of the ani- 
mosity of sailors against the whole tribe. Well, 
a shark, almost as large as t)' West-Indian of 
yours, was caught on board a ship not far from 
Trincomalee, and, according to custom, the crew 


‘began the attack as soon as he was on deck. 


One of the men came forward, I think he was 
one of the carpenters’s gang, armed with a broad- 
axe, and with all his strength struck a blow at 
the animal’shead. At the same instant the shark 
sprang forward and seized the axe between his 
teeth, and when it was wrenched out, which was 
not easily done, by the united force of many men, 
so strong was the grasp of the jaws, that the axe 
was splitinto filaments or teeth, and bore astrong 
resemblance to a fine tooth comb." 

* Although I am not exactly prepared to be- 
lieve this last story, I have seen, in my short pe- 
riod of sea service, so many strange things, that 
] cannot exactly doubtits authenticity. Besides, 
[ think, my doubting it, might not make it un- 
true, aud [ should run the risk of involving my- 
self in a duel with the gentleman; but as you 
are not acquainted with him you may express 
avy opinion you please on the subject, for, al- 
though I think he intimated he coul! produce 
the broad-axe to corroborate his statement, I do 
not recollect that he named the carpenter who 
struck the blow. Let me recommend one cau- 
tion, however; scepticism on subjects of natural 
history is very dangerous ; [ have seen more than 
[ dare tell with any hope of being believed.” 

The flesh of the shark is not very savory. wheth- 
er stewed, fried or boiled; but may be eaten in 
preference to beef which has been steeped three 
years in salt, and become, through chemical re- 
action, as hard and almost as tasteless as ma- 
hogany. But the Chinese find in sharks’ fins a 
delicacy, which they seek under a belief that 
they exert a rejuvenating influence, in some way 
opposed to the theories of Malthus. 

April 5th. Lat. 19°35’ north; Long. 49°04 
west: temperature 82°F’. 

Last evening we saw the new moon, just twelve 
hours after the change; and the s>uthern Cross 
was visible about fifteen degrees above the hori- 
zon, the whole circle of which was piled up with 
ash-colored clouds, said to be peculiar to the re- 
gion of the north-east trade winds. 

The first part of the night was very pleasant; 
a clear sky, a gentle breeze, and a smooth sea. 
Several officers were walking the deck, some 
were lounging on the taffrail, aud the whole 
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watch seemed engaged in a pleasant conversa- near which I was standing. His countenance 
In an instant the tranquillity of the scene | 


tion. 
was broken, by a cry from one of the cat-heads. 
“ Light, ho!” 

* Where away ?” demanded the officer of the 
deck. 

“Right ahead, sir,” replied the look-out. 

“ Keep her away, a point, Quarter Master.” 

In a moment all were peering into the dis- 
tance, to discover the light, which proved to be 
borne by a vessel steering nearly in our track, 
but in an Opposite direction, with studding-sails 
set. We conjectured she was from Brazil, bound 
to the United States; and this conjecture made 





told me he was inclined to talk, and to indulge 
his inclination I remarked, * Well, Sutton, do 
you drink as much as ever; you know you were 
a pretty hard boy.” 

“Why, sir, [ do not drink so often now; but, 
somehow, I can't give itup. You see, I have 
tried very hard ; and cried over it as much as any 
poor devil you ever heard of, butit’sno use. You 
see, there’s two kinds of people born in this 
world; one kind is born to be drunkards, and one 
is not, and it’s God’s will, and there’s no use of 
trying agin it.” 

* But, Griffin, you do God great injustice by 





us regret that we had not met in the day, be- 
cause we possibly might have put letters on board 
of her. She kept on her way; and disappeared 


in our wake, under the shadow of clouds which } 


under-hung the new-moon. 

April 7th. Lat. 16°04’ north; Long. 45°53’ 
west. To-night we gaze in admiration on a 
tropical sky; a brilliant new moon and bright, 
twinkling stars set in an azure field. ‘The South- 
ern Cross and Great Bear are both in sight; but 
in a few days, the north star will be lost to our 
view. 

Soon after I joined the ship at New York, I 
was very cordially grasped by the hand and wel- 
comed by a sailor, whose form and features were 
very familiar to me. My friend, whose name I 
did not at the instant recollect, soon made me 
understand we had been shipmates before ; and 
that he remained grateful for some kindness 
which I had forgotten. I was unable to associ- 
ate this man with his present name; but a little 
reflection connected him with small events of a 
former cruise in India, and these brought fresh 
to my memory the name then belonging to this 
individual. Standing close to him on deck the 
other day, I said, “Sutton, what made you change 
your pame? When we sailed together fifteen 
years ago, your name was Sutton.” 

“Yes, sir! but that was not my right name; 
that was my Purser’s name; I did not change it 
for any rascality. You see, I’ve got decent re- 
lations, and I got to drinking badly, and it dis- 
tressed ‘em so much, I ran away and shipped ; 
and to save ’em the trouble of looking for me, I 
took a Purser’s name, and called myself John 
Sutton. Then when we got home, I went to 
see my folks, and they were so glad to see me, I 
thought, as I did nothing to disgrace myself by 
being in the service, I would ship again by my 
right name, John Griffin. You see it was all 
done in a bit of a frolic, and no harm has come 
of it to any body.” 

A day or two since, Griffin. who holds the of- 
fice of ship’s painter, was engaged in renewing 
the paint on the iron work of a gun carriage, 





‘supposing he designs to make you a miserable 
\drunkard, in spite of your own sense. We are 
all free agents, and God has made us all equal 
in this respect. He has given out that all men 
are born free and equal; that is, every man may 
use his ability without hindrance, as long as he 
does not harm his neighbors.” 

* Well,” said Sutton, turning a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek, ** may be, God has Yankee notions 
on this subject; but I only get drunk now and 
ithen; you know, when [ am sober, I am a good 
man, and harmless as a lamb.” 

This conversation, quaint enough in its way, 
reminded me that this man was ill at Bombay, 
of a fever, which at the same time, had prostra- 
ted a large number of the ship’s company. An 
application of leeches, which are in that place 
very large and active, had been directed. I sat 
not far from the patient at night—out of sight— 
resting agaivsta gun. Presently, | heard the 
well known voice of the Surgeon’s Steward, 
who had just applied the leeches, in a tone that 
proved him to be drunk, say—Sutton—Sut— 
Sutton; I am under—your cot: if, you faint, Sut- 
ton ; call me, Sutton; I say, Sutton, my boy, do 
you hear?” 

Poor Sutton! At a subsequent period of the 
present cruise, he was aloft, wheu his head was 
unsteady from too strong potations, and he fell to 
the deck. He died a few days afterwards from 
the effects of the injuries be had received. 

April L0th. Lat. 9°39’ north; long. 419377 
west; thermometer 80° F ; weather sultry. The 
wind does not faver us. Thereis reason to fear 
a long passage ; we may not be able to get far 
‘enough to the eastward to enable the ship to pass 
Cape St. Roque without tacking and beating 
against the wind, which will require time. There 
are Mother Carey's Chickens and two or three 
Portuguese men-of-war around the ship; and the 
“tide rips” on the surfaee, caused by what sea- 
men name the * equatorial currents ”’ which are 
setting us to the westward at arate of more than 
a mile an hour, and out of our course. 

Strange are the wonders of the world. Phe- 
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nomena whose causes are not recoguinable by as relates to privates, is commonly assumed by 
men, are wonders; what is plain to the educated the commander, who, for the occasion, consti- 
and instructed, may astonish or even terrify the tutes himself a court of oyer-el-terminer of sum- 
ignorant. To-day we are without a shadow;/mary proceeding. Iudeed, a little reflection will 
the sun is vertical, and therefore, we have none. | lead to the conclusion that the petty quarrels end- 
I once related to an eager listener, among sme in a boxing-match between privates, although 
remarkable things which had fallen in my way,/ worthy of notice and punishment, are not suffi- 
that I had been in the sunshine when my body | ‘ciently grave, to require the interference of a 
cast no shadow. The effect was. to make him court of the highest degree. known in military 
discredit all my statements. ‘It is impossible,”|law. Such a court, for the sake of its own dig- 
said he, “for a man to stand in the sunshine nity. if nothing else, would be prone to award a 
and not make a shadow, unless he is possessed ‘much higher degree of castigation than such 
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of the devil.” 
Seamen find great entertainment in speculat- 
ing on the origin of currents. 


‘petty misbehavior merits ; therefore, in disregard- 
ing the law thus far, and assuming authority in 


To them it is of the premises, the commander pays respect to 
great interest to ascertain, because there is a no-| 
tion it would unable them to counteract the in-| 


humanity and good sense. 
* ArTicLe 26. Any theft, not exceeding twen- 


fluence which currents exert upon the course of ty dollars, may be punished at the discretion of 


a ship in making her way over the trackless 
waste of waters. 


April 12th. Lat. 6°17’ north; 


long. 37°58’ 


‘the Captain, and above that sum, as a court- 
martial shall direct.” 
The statute authorises the Commander, in 


west; thermometer 81° F- The crew was exer- such a case as that stated above, to punish for 


cised at “ general quarters.” 
“ All hands” were called ** to witness punish- 
ment.” The subjects of it were negroes, two 


servants; one stout, of athletic proportions and 
remarkable for his strength; the other smaller, | 
slender, and in no respect above mediocrity in| 
Peter, the smaller one, had’ 
been drawn into a dispute with John, who struck 


corporal power. 


him a blow which was promptly returned ; in a 
word, a fight came off between them. 


and selling them to one of the sailors. The 
charge was admitted by the accused, who ac- 
knowledged that he had stolen raisins, &c., ona 
former occasion. Several articles had been miss- 
ed from the Ward-room, and for this reason the 
senior Lieutenant suggested that “an example” 
should be made of John. 


This case falls under the provisions of certain | 


articles of the law of 1800: 

“ArticLE 14. No officer or private in the 
Navy, shall disobey the lawful orders of his su- 
perior officer, or strike him, or draw, or offer to 
draw, or raise, any weapon against him, while 


John| 
had been charged with stealing a pair of boots 


‘the theft according to his own discretion; but, 


for the quarrel, it gives him no power to chastise 
the culprits. For the reasons stated, it would be 
unjust to censure a commander for a seeming dis- 
regard of law, in punishing privates who may 
engage in personal quarrels. Although assault 
and battery does not constitute acriminal offence, 
it is probable, all such assumptions of authority, 
could be defended under the following: 

“ AnTICLE 32. All crimes committed by per- 
sons belonging to the Navy, which are not spe- 
cified in the foregoing articles, shall be punished 
according to the laws and customs in such cases 
at sea.”’ 

When all hands were assembled, the marines 
drawn up in line on the quarter deck, and the 
officers armed with drawn swords, the two ne- 
_groes were brought to the gangway by the mas- 
ter-at-arms. They were stripped of every arti- 
cle of dress except the trowsers, and a cat-o’- 
nine-tails placed in the hands of each. No rea- 
son was assigned publicly for this proceeding. 
‘The commander addressed them this pithy 
| speech :—-** You wanted to fight; now go to work 





in the execution of the duties of bis office, on pain and lick each other.” 


of death, or such other punishment as a court- 
martial shall inflict.” 


“ ArTIcLE 15. No person in the Navy shall) the commander exclaimed : 


quarrel with any other person in the Navy, nor, 


use provoking or reproachful words, gestures, | 


or menaces, on pain of such punishment as a 
court-martial shall adjudge.” 

But it is believed that personal quarrels with 
or without fisty-cuffs, between privates, are rare- 
ly, if ever, brought before a court-martial in the 
Navy, for investigation. The authority assign- 
ed to courts-martial by these two articles, as far 


John, the big negro, used his “cat” pretty 
sharply, but Peter did not return the blows, until 
* Why the 
‘don’t you use your cat?” Thus encouraged, he 
struck irregularly and without much effect. 
Presently, John seized Peter’s * cat,” and held it 
in one hand while he plyed his own “cat” with 
the other. After a few rounds, to the great 
amusement of the spectators, who testified their 
approbation by shouts of laughter, the comman- 
der said: “ That will du: now, when you want 








to fight again, apply to me.” 
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A “ grating ” of wood, used to cover the hatch-, be forgotten, that a flogging to the extent of a 
ways. was now placed on the deck, near the side | dozen lashes, well laid on, does not impair the 
of the ship, and John stood upon it, stretching | vigor of a healthy man; he is in a condition for 
up his arms at length, to the hammock-rail above | the discharge of his duty, the next hour after the 
his head, where his hands were lashed, while his| infliction. But the problem is to be solved, 
feet were secured to the grating by stout cords. | what length of time, after a diet of bread and 
The master-at-arms covered the shoulders and | water for thirty days, must elapse before the cul- 
back of the culprit with his shirt; and a boat- | prit will be able to earn his pay : or how far such 
swain’s mate stood at a convenient distance, |treatment may permanently iujure the healthy 
without his hat, armed with the “cat,” ready | condition of a subject possessed of whatis term- 
to act in obedience to orders. ed a lymphatic temperament, in which the pow- 

The commander remarked: “I suppose you ers of nutrition and assimilation are naturally 
know what you are to be licked for?” Johnre-|sluggish. Men of damaged constitutions, though 


plied affirmatively. seemingly in sound health; men who inherit a 
“Go on with him, boatswain’s mate,” rejoin-| predisposition to consumption of the lungs, to 
ed the commander. scrofula and the like, or who have any tendency 


At the word, the master-at-arms lifted the shirt | to scurvy, would have developed those diseases, 
and stepped back with it, beyond the reach of|in all probability as a consequence of such a 
the instrument of punishment, and the boat- | penitential diet continued duriug a month. The 
swain’s mate, “according to the custom in such | laws which govern the animal functions cannot 
cases at sea,” cleared his ‘cat’ and laid its! be infringed with impunity. Legislators should 
weight fairly across the jetty shoulders. The | devise their modes of treating crime in full view 
sharp crack of the thongs broke the silence, aud | of this fact; and not attempt to shift the respon- 
instantly the master-at-arms said in a clear tone | sibility of hazarding health and life in any one 
of voice, ‘‘one.”” The blows were repeated in| of their fellow-citizens, by imposing upon a med- 
quick succession, and the count was kept audi- | ical officer the duty of deciding how long a man 
bly until the legal dozen was reached, when the | may be tortured by starvation without damage 
commander again interrupted: * That will do;” ‘to his health. It is unjust to make a medical 
and turning to the first-lieutenant, continued :|officer the arbiter between law and its victim. 
“You can pipe down, Sir.” While respect to the law demands that the 

In the mean time, the master-at-arms covered | slow punishment should continue till the end of 
the culprit’s back with his shirt; and John was the allotted period, humanity requires that the 
speedily released from his uncomfortable posi- | prisoner should be rescued from the chances 
tion. He did not flinch under the infliction ; or of long protracted disease terminating in prema- 
in the language of his shipmates, “he bore his ture death. To make these chances depend upon 
flogging like a man,” and. in their eyes, suffered | the judgment or conjecture of the medical officer, 
no disgrace or degradation, either in consequence |is to make him in fact an executioner, whose 
of the theft or the punishment. duty is to superintend slow torture, to watch its 

Such cases never suffer enough to require med- | progress, and determine when it should be ar- 
ical or surgical treatment; for, however, severe-| rested to protect the health of the prisoner. It 
ly the skin may smart and burn for an hour ortwo/ will be found no easy question to solve; how 
after this kind of stimulant, the sufferers always | long may a man, with predisposition to consump- 
are too dignified to complain. Though John, in| tion, be starved without developing the disease ; 
respect to public opinion, kept his dorsal sensa- | yet, it seems probable, legislators will impose 
tions a profound secret, itis conjectured he would | this question very frequently to medical officers 
not risk having them renewed for the value of a | of the navy. But it is still to be hoped, thatthe 
pair of boots, added to several handfuls of raisins. | medical officers of the navy, should such an odi- 
All his subsequent pilferings, if indeed, he again | ous duty be imposed upon them, will have cour- 
ever indulged in such propensities at any subse-| age enough to force the legislators, in the slang 
quent period of the cruise, were doubtlessly con-| phrase sometimes used in legislative halls, * to 
ducted with the greatest circumspection, in fear-| face the music.” by forbearing to interfere, with 
ful remembrance of the * cat.” the operation of the law in any case, until the 

It cannot be denied that this flogging a fellow | very last moment. Let sailors and soldiers be 
is a revolting sight, and for the time, no doubt,| starved into incurable disease, on a theory of 
sufficiently painful; but, is it not better for the humanity; but do not hold medical men respon- 
individual, and also for the community of which sible for the result. It would be humane to en- 
he constitutes a part, than to force him to expiate ‘act a law on the subject which cannot operate 
the offence by confinement in irons for thirty days. unequally through the benevolence or the erro- 
on bread and water diet exclusively. It must not, neous judgment of any medical officer. There 
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should be no escape of punishment on the ground 
that the health of the culprit will suffer by the 
infliction; immunity should not be provided for 
evil-doers of bad or damaged physical constitu- 
tio». 

The law which confers power on an individu- 
al to starve a man for thirty days arbitrarily, is 
inconsistent with humanity, with our institutions, 
and opens a door to greater cruelty and abuse 
than was ever inflicted under the barbarous law 
of the year 1800. There is no comparison ! e- 
tween the severity of thirty days starvation and 
a dozen lashes well laid on; there is surely no 
difference in the degradation of the two modes 
of punishment; disgrace should inure to crime, 
not to the castigation. Who will contend that 
the infamy of murder is coutingent upon the gib- 
bet and the executioner? The headsman’s axe 
never inflicted disgrace upon an innocent victim. 
It may be asked, why should the guilty escape 
punishmentthrough a lackadaisical apprehension 
that it will disgrace or degrade them? Why 
should the restraining influence which a fear of 
disgrace or degradation, which the transcenden- 
tally benevolent tell us inures to punishment, be 
removed from those who might be, without such 
influence, prone to offend against the communi- 
ty? Must effectual modes of punishment be 
abandoned on a theory that it is essential, in view 
of humanity, to preserve the guilty and innocent 
equal in character and respectability? It is be- 
lieved no civil court could be restrained from 
awarding sentence of the law on a burglar, on a 
plea that a man cannot be confined in a peniten- 
tiary at labor without injury to his reputation in 
the community. 

The combat between the two negroes armed 
with * cats,”’ which took place in presence of the 
assembled crew, was not generally approved: 
but it was, most probably, in the opinion of the 
commander, in conformity to the usage of the 
sea-service, and therefore, legal, although no 
other officer on board had ever witnessed pre- 
cisely such an exhibition. I feel well assured, 
however, that the commander acted on a convic- 
tion that he was doing the best for the preserva- 
tion of the discipline of the ship. But, it is pro- 
bable the example was not beneficial; because 
the scene seemed to possess the same kind of in- 
terest for the crew, as may be observed in an au- 
dience at a bull-bait, or a prize-fight between 
boxers. 

This might be cited among many instances, to 
show the evils which may arise from indefinite 
penal law. It is not necessary that any oflence 
should be punishable according to the usage of 
the sea-service, which means, in fact, according 
to the habit or usage observed by the commander 
whose duty it is to adjudicate the case. If closely 


investigated, it would be probably ascertained, 
that there is no uniformity of view among com- 
manders upon any one point, conaected with this 
most indefinite of all laws, the usage or custom 
of the sea-service; the term should find no place 
in any statute devised for observance in the 
navy. It will be a fruitful source of evil, of in- 
j stice and complaint, as long as it is permitted 
to remain. 





To ‘Feather’ on her Birth-Day. 


The flowers of April gem the grass 
And tender buds on every tree, 
And waving herbage on the lea 

Of Spring, and little clouds that pass, 


Steeping a moment in their shade 
The beauteous face of nature, tell 
That we have bid the snows farewell, 
That Winter and his ghost are laid! 


The Spring, a smiling angel, bright 

With violets and primrose sweet, 

Stands crowned, the Storm-King at her feet, 
And in her eyes a heavenly light. 


Twelve years ago, she stood as now, 
Each year her form has graced the earth 
As bright as now; and all her mirth 

And joy fell on my darling’s brow. 


Twelve years ago, as fair a morn 
As this came far across the wave, 
Joy-heralded, with colors brave 

As those by wandering Maia worn. 


Twelve years ago, a little child 

Began to clap her tiny hands 

And laugh and crow, while all the lands 
With fair mid-April blushed and smiled. 


And now she is my little pet— 
A maiden bright in childhood’s joy, 
With whose young happy life the alloy 
Of sorrow scarce has mingled yet. 


And may it mingle never, dear! 
But all be April’s sunny grace! 
And may my darling’s smiling face 
Beam ever, never pale with care. 


Heaven grant that she may find this life 
The portal to a happier land ! 
And as when on the wave-lashed strand 
The sunshine falls with clouds at strife 


See on the shore of earth, before 
That loudly-sounding mighty sea, 
Glimpses of brighter things to be, 

Of joys that live forevermore ! 


A sage of other days rejoiced 
That heaven had sent him to the world, 
When Spring her golden flag unfurled, 





And rung with songsters many-voiced 
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In every grove—that those who smiled 
At the babe’s graces in those hours 
Might, on his cradle scattering flowers 

So bless the future of the child. 


May such young flowers still typify 
My darling, and her life go on 
Like golden arrows from the dawn 

Scattered upon the clouds that lie 


Upon the skies of life : and bright 
Dawn all her birth-days here below, 
*Till her all happy earth-time go 

To the land, blind with dazzling light. 


15 April, 1852. 





HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 
CHAPTER ELEVENTH. (Conrinvep.) 


Every community holds within itself many 
other communities, which, like the hidden wheels 
in a perfect watch, determine, themselves unseen, 
the movements that appear upon its face; and 
by their regular or irregular action, make its mo- 
tion perfect or imperfect. We will consider some 
of them. The religious societies or churches of 
Richmond are numerous and flourishing. ‘The 
houses of worship are, many of them, handsome 
structures, and all seem generally well attended ; 
making, in this respect, a marked difference be- 
tween the present and the formercity of Richmond. 
There are all the various denominations, Protest- 
aut and Catholic, Unitarian, Jew and Quaker, in 
this city; the members of these churches form 
a large part of the population, and by their num- 
ber, exercise a controlling influence over the com- 
munity. Necessarily they are friends of law and 
order; and it is partly owing to their influence, 
added to that native love of order which charac- 
terizes the Virginia people, that we have never 
seen a moh in Richmond. In acity of the size, 
and with the mixed population, it is rare to have 
the city proceedings carried on with the regu- 
larity, aud with the observance of good order, 
that we find here. 

For a city, or a nation, that State pride in the 
love of law and order which we possess, has far 
more influence, and is, for the mass of people, a 
safer guide, than religious influence ; because the 
one influences but a small number of persons iu 
reality, and those the most quiet of our citizens; 
while the other affects men in the mass, and even 
the most angry and headstrong, come under its 
sway. The one strives to prevent evil; the 
other directs aud coutrols it, so as to limit its 
action. 

Another class of communities, are the various 
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secret societies that flourish in Richmond. The 
Masons have several Lodges, and possess some 
of the most influential citizens in their number ; 
the Odd Fellows, the Druids, the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and the Rechabites, are large aud firmly 
united bodies of men. The principles of broth- 
erhood, or fellowship, of secresy and of benevo- 
lence to the poor aad afflicted, have caused the 
existence of some, and the flourishing condition 
of all. In fact, leaving out Masonry, which dates 
from a period se distant, that man’s records do 
not reach its origin, they seem to have arisen 
from a desire to counteract the selfishness inhe- 
rent in our nature, which would make us neglect 
the sick, and look upon all men as enemies or 
rivals. Where religion has no influence, (and 
the mass of men have it not,) these benevolent 
orders produce friendly feelings; and by thesanc- 
tity of their obligation, require that the sick 
should be attended and provision made for doing 
good. The necessity that produced them keeps 
them iu existence, by a continual demand for the 
exercise of their peculiar laws; their secresy is 
a cloak of protection against impostors, and is 
also a bond of union among the members. 

The last two mentioned bodies have more in- 
fluence on society than the others; their pecu- 
liar principle, of abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, has already worked decidedly in reform- 


ing the community, and much more may be ex- 


pected from a body of 1,000 men, pledged by 
precept and example to carry out the principles 
of their society. Such a body, so laboring for 
the good of the community, deserves at least the 
praise of disinterested patriotism; and should 
be encouraged by all who think that the perma- 
nence of our iustitutions depends on the virtue 
of our citizens. 

There are several other benevolent societies, 
for the purpose of distributing bibles, tracts, at- 
tending the poor when sick, and giving them 
work when well, managing orphan asylums, 
&c., &c., which are in active operation in the 
city; they belong more or less to the churches, 
and may be considered so many fruit-bearing 
branches of different religious denominations. 

The military spirit exhibits itself in forming 
and keeping up various volunteer companies in 
Richmond. Artillery, cavalry and infantry may 
be seen on a fair turn out among thecity compa- 
nies. The Richmond Light Infantry Blues, one 
of the oldest companies in the country, takes the 
lead ; and, beside others, the German, the Irish, 
and the Scotch, have each their own national com- 
pany. Addtothese the well-drilled Public Guard, 
under Capt. Dimmock, and Richmond possesses 
ten efficient companies of armed men, besides a nu- 
merous though untrained militia, and a large store 





of arms in the arsenal. She is thus admirably 
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qualified to resist foreign invasion, or to putdown 
intestinal war. 

Among the benevolent societies of the city, 
should have been mentioned the Fire Compa- 
nies. They deserve notice from their usefulness 
and from their peculiar organization. ‘There are 
seven engines, all under the control of one asso- 
ciation, and this forms a Fire Insurance Com- 
pany: every member of a fire company must 
possess at least one share of stock, that thus his 
own interest may coiucide with that of the in- 
surance company, in preventing and putting out 
fires. The city being divided into three wards, 
and being of a very hilly character, the engines 
of one extremity of the city are not permitted to 
go farther than the middle ward; while those of 
the middle ward go to either side in case of fire. 
This prevents crowding to fires, and consequent 
quarrelling for place; and is necessary in so 
rough and extensive a city, lest fire might show 
itself in one ward, when every engine and fire- 
man was away in a distant part of the city, with 
steep hills to climb in returning. The compa- 
nies are very efficient, being well-manned and 
officered; their duty is well done, without riot or 
disturbance. The firemen are exempt from ser- 
ving on juries, and this exemption strengthens the 
companies; as it is far more easy and more plea- 
sant too to drown the fire in a neighbor’s house, 
than to put an end to strife and quench the flames 
of discord between man and man. 

Societies of all kinds flourish here, and com- 
panies are formed to carry out their objects. In- 
surance against loss by fire, insurance of lives 
are provided for; health agencies exist, and as- 
sociations for almost every purpose are easily 
brought into being. Yet there is one euterprise 
that seems to have languished for want of a just 
appreciation by the citizens. Some public spir- 
ited men had organized a company, and pur- 
chased, and laid out a handsome cemetery upon 
the river bank. This scheme has met with neg- 
lect and opposition from many of the citizens, in- 
stead of being gladly seized on as providing a beau- 
tiful place of promenade for the living, and of or- 
namental repose for the dead. No cemetery in 
this country combines such beauty of situation 
or of view, as this one, except Mount Au- 
burn. It is to be hoped that the absurd objec- 
tions against this place of sepulture, are losing 
ground in the opinions of the community; and 
that Richmond, like other large cities, will pos- 
sess in Hollywood a Cemetery suitable to its rank 
and increasing importance. 

Education is well provided for in Richmond, 
by its numerous and well-appointed schools and 
academies. The Lancasterian school is support- 
ed partly by the funds of the town, and partly 
by voluntary subscription; by it the benefits of | 


a good education are brought to all who will take 
them. The mass of the children are taught in 
private, or in denominational schools ; where the 
ablility of the teachers, and the wisdom of the 
managers, are shown in the prosperity of the 
establishment. The Baptists have a College for 
the instruction of their own people; the Roman 
Catholics another; and there are many other 
schools in the city under the influence of other 
religious doctrines. The female seminary of 
the Rev. Mr. Hoge, is under the influence of the 
Presbyterians, and that of Mrs. Mead is similarly 
attached to the Episcopalian church. It is bet- 
ter to place education under church influence, 
than under that of the State; and by leaving 
the whole matter to the activity and emulation, 
as well as to the real learning and sanctified wis- 
dom, of the leading men of the various denom- 
inations, a better system of education must re- 
sult, than does now from the abortive effort made 
by the State to educate its sons and daughters. 
The government cannot, itself. educate the com- 
munity; it can only act by a cloud of irrespon- 
sible and ignorant school- masters; nor would it 
be right for it to exercise the power, if it pos- 
sessed the ability of imparting a good educa- 
tion. It is no more a part of government to 
provide education to the people, than it is to pro- 
vide labour and wages; nor is it right to tax one 
section of a community to educate the other. 
Another objection is, that State education must 
be an irreligious education ; if the effort be made 
by a State to educate religiously its people, it 
either fails totally, or else a tyrannical union of 
Church and State results. 

A splendid system of State education may look 
well on paper, and excite the praises of superficial 
minds; yet, asin many of our northern States, 
where so much boast is made of the common 
school system, it has proved a splendid failure, 
or has been a source of continual wrangling and 
dispute in regard to religious teaching. Nor do 
we find those communities, said to be best educa- 
ted there, most remarkable for good order and for 
that obedience to law, which constitutes the glory 
of a State. Educated intelligence, without re- 
finement or religion, must lead man to error; 
and a government, so based, tends to misrule. 
Schools originated and sustained by private, or 
denominational enterprise, are best; of such 
kinds are the schools in Richmond. 

Much has been said, and many desponding 
expressions used, in reference to the degeneracy 
of Virginia, and the amount of ignorance among 
her population. And, if we believe the asser- 
tions of some, all that is wanted to make every 
man, woman and child in the State learned, 





wise and happy. is to build upschvol houses every 
where, and teach every one to read, write and 
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cipher. Such a plan we consider impracticable 
in our thinly settled country, impossible to carry 
out, unless attendance is made compulsory by 
law, improper and tyrannical if such forced at- 
tendance is required, and inefficient to accom- 
plish good proportioned to the expense and trou- 
ble necessary. It might produce a herd of spel- 
ling-book philosophers and primmer literati; but 
could hardly afford even the means of a good 
education, in the right sense of that term. For 
the least part of education is that acquired in 
the walls of a school room. 

The State should afford to all its youth. so far 
as it can without oppressive taxation, the means, 
not of a common school education, but of ob- 
taining the very best and most concentrated 
knowledge. And to do this she should bring to- 
gether Libraries, and endow Colleges; access 
to which, and to the stores of information and 
means of acquiring knowledge, which they pos- 
sess, should be opened at merely nominal prices 
to all Virginians. We would wish to see the 
University of Virginia containing, not 400 stu- 
dents, as at present, but 4,000; and a Library 
proportioned in extent to the number of its stu- 
dents. Knowledge, like heat and light, must 
come from above. Great ideas, important im- 
provements in science and art, come not from 
the collected atoms of the mass of minds—they 
are the godlike emanations of individual men, 
aud flash out from some high point of intellect to 
illumine and enliven, as the rays of the sun do, all 
beneath them. We have enough of common 
minds in Virgivia ; we have enough of half-edu- 
cated men ; what we need, is an opportunity of 
thorough cultivation to all who are capable of, 
and desire it. It has been computed, that if all 
the lamps, candles, and other means of producing 
light, which are nightly used on the dark half of 
the earth, were collected in one mass, there would 
be produced a light and heat equal to that of 
the sun in its full shining. Yet. being scattered, 
they cannot overcome the darkness of the sha- 
dow of the earth, and appear insignificant when 
compared with the bright god of day. A simi- 
lar comparison might be made between such far- 
thing rush-lights as the common schools. and the 
concentrated intelligence, deep and thorough 
culture. and decided mental impressivn found in 
and made by a well-endowed and justly consti- 
tuted University. 

In 1838, the Medical Department of Hamp- 
den Sydney College was transferred to Rich- 
mond, and has been slowly gathering reputation, 
and increasing its number of students ever since. 
A handsome building has been erected on Col- 
leg street, in the rearof the Monumental Church; 
it is 100 feet long and 69 broad, and is of the 
Egyptian style of architecture, being one of the 


very few specimens of that mode of building in 
this country. It is well built, well arranged for 
all the purposes of a Medical College, and well 
situated. From being placed, however, in rather 
an out of the way spot, it adds but little orna- 
ment to the city. The same consideration that 
makes us wish Richmond to be the concentrated 
intelligence and great city of our State, would lead 
us to encourage this schoul. No good medical 
school has ever flourished out of a great city ; 
for none other can afford sufficient materia] to 
maintain one. The increase of Richmond will 
benefit the school, and its increased attendance, 
by men from all parts of our State and Southern 
country, must benefit our city. Some two hun- 
dred students annually go from Virginia alone, to 
Northern medical colleges, and probably between 
six and seven hundred from the Southern States. 
Their estimated expenses, amountiug to some- 
thing like halfa million a year, is thus borne 
off to the Norrthern cities by Southern students. 
It surely is our interest, so to build up our city. 
and our Medical College, that we may prevent 
this emigration of men and money, and thus 
make Richmond the Medical capital of Virginia 
and of the South. There can be no doubt that 
much trade flows into Philadelphia through her 
medical students, and that indirectly they benefit 
that city. The various trades that belong to med- 
icine, the very commerce that is carried on in 
drugs, and the money paid for the medical jour- 
nals in such a city as Philadelphia; with the 
sums expended by medical students, and by the 
patients that follow in the wake of the great 
medical reputations there, make up a sum almost, 
if not entirely, equal to the trade of Richmond. 
And most of this comes from the South. 

By improving and building up our school, we 
effect another purpose ; not only is there increase 
of wealth and reputation, but we also raise the 
intellectual character of the profession through- 
out the State; and by concentrating, as in a focus, 
the scattered rays of intellect and of genius, the 
fame of Virginia will burn brighter and her light 
shine farther. To do this several things are ne- 
cessary: we must have both additions and chan- 
ges before our standard of medical education 
can be raised to its proper height. ‘There should 
be a school of Pharmacy in Richmond, to afford 
every advantage for the study of the various 
drugs and articles used in the practice of medi- 
cine; this is the more necessary, as there is no 
school of the kind in the whole South, and none 
nearer than Philadelphia. It is hoped that some 
of our physicians and druggists will take inter- 
est enough in this matter to form such a school. 
We have already a State Medical Society holding 
its meetings here; in it, essays are read and dis- 





cussions are carried on upon diseases and their 
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treatment. It is well attended, and mutual ben- 
efit results from its meetings. Branch societies 
exist in different parts of the State, and a more 


climate; it owns no political limits; but is free 


‘to all countries as the winds that sweep over 


them, and universal in its benefits as the air we 


general interest is now felt in regard to medical | breathe. 


science. 


We wish and hope that the Legislature of 


Recently a medical journal, the Stethoscope, | Virginia would take this matter into considera- 


has been established. 
of the kind in Virginia; and certainly is very 
much needed. Forif properly supported by the 
profession, it will, without doubt, be a valuable 
mean of collecting information, and of stimu- 
lating the medical mind of the State. No pains 
will be spared by its able editor, Dr. Gooch, as- 
sisted by the faculty generally of the city, to 
render it an excellent Virginia medical journal. 
This Medical Society, it is hoped and intended, 
will become eventually a College of Physicians, 
similar in aim and principle to that of London ; 
and this journal serves as its organ, and as the 
voice of the profession in the State and in the 
South. 

Some change should also be made in the med- 
ical schools of the State. The one in the Uni- 
versity is more thorough in its course than any 
other school is this country, yet from its being in 
a small town, must ever remain a miniature 
school. It will be necessary, in order to form 
one good medical college, to combine the school 
of the University and the school of Richmond ; 
retaining the course of instruction of the one, 
and the city advantages of the other. Weshould 
thus have the best men of both schools, and the 
most perfect course of instruction, with all other 
advantages. ‘Then, again, to keep this up as a 
superior institution, the system of * concours” 
should be adopted in filling vacancies; that is, 
whenever a chair is vacant, let it be advertised, 
and let him who can prove himself, before com- 
petent examiners, the best informed physician, 
and the most able instructor, receive the chair as 
reward of merit. Jt is thissystem which makes 
the French schools of medicine superior to all 
others, and it is besides better suited to our re- 
publican principles than the present one. 

Let these, or similar changes be made, and the 
Virginia schvol of Medicine will acquire greater 
reputation. and attract a larger number of stu- 
dents. We must make it not only good ;— 
it must be superior; for thus only can we over- 
come the reputation that bears off so many Vir- 
ginia students to Northern colleges. It is not 
just to blame any man for going out of Virginia 
to obtain a superior education. One must be 
perfectly selfish in getting an education; and go 
wherever it can be obtained best and cheapest. 
Patriotism haz nothing to do with obtaining know- 
ledge; and to excuse a bad education because 
one was too patriotic to get a better one, is the 
extreme of folly. Learning has no country or 


It is the first and only one | tion, so that Richmond may become important 


to Virginia and to the South generally as a school 
of Medicine. They have already assisted the 
College here existing ; yet by extending judicious 
and abundant aid, and by wise legislation on the 
subject of medical instruction, they may enable 
the faculty to build up and perpetuate a great 
State school of medicine. 

Although there are many men in Richmond and 
in Virginia who have highly cultivated minds, and 
possess great acuteness of intellect, few or none 
have ever devoted themselves to scientific pursuits 
with ardour. There has been no demand for such 
men by the public, and in consequence the few 
Virginians who have cultivated deeply the sci- 
ences, have sought fame and appreciation in 
other States. With every material to make a 
scientific people, Virginia has allowed the talent 
within her to lie idle, and made no steady effort 
to develope her resources by the scientific obser- 
vation of her sous. It only requires the same 
time that is wasted in politics, and the same 
energy that bas given her the lead in other things. 
to give her superiority in scientific pursuits, or in 
the arts that adorn the old age of nations. In 
the South men study the sciences for amusement, 
or as an accomplishment; they have no ulterior 
end in view. Whereas in those countries, in 
which scientific knowledge abounds, those who 
cultivate it, have in view the emoluments and 
the fame which knowledge brings; they expect 
to lecture or to publish ; to fill professors’ chairs, 
or to improve the arts. Consequently their sci- 
entific knowledge is thorough, and the pursuit of 
it ardent. Thus we in the South, pursuing that 
as an amusement, which the men of the North 
follow as an employment, have not equalled them 
in the completeness or thoroughness of our sci- 
entific attainments. The same observation and 
comparison holds good in literature; for we 
possess both sufficient intellect and insufficient in- 
dustry. 

The Historical Society is the nearest approach 
to any thing of this kind in Virginia, and it has 
but a galvanized existence. The meetings are 
held in this city, and the annual address attracts 
attention. William ©. Rives, now Minister to 
France, is its President. The public have not 
taken much interests in its objects; and have 
neglected the periodical published by its Secre- 
tary, William Maxwell. This is an able little 


journal; devoted, of course, to the history and 





antiquities of Virginia, and called The Virginia 
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Historical Register; it deserves more notice at, ary Seven and kept i in existence, by the intel- 
the hands of the public than it has yet received. ‘lect and energy that has marked the political pa- 
The editor designs it to be a storehouse of facts pers of thiscity. And this character of the press 
in relation to our early history; and if properly | has resulted from the fact, that Richmond has 
aided by those who have opportunity of collect- | not only been the Capital of the State, but also 
ing such facts. or of making antiquarian re-|the place of holding great Conventions, where 
searches, will render it a valuable collection of great men have gathered together, and have 
historical records. /sent forth resolutions and opinions, that have 
It would scarcely be proper in writing the his- | ruled the Commonwealth. It is, in fact, the po- 
tory of any place of importance, to omit some litical heart of Virginia; and, by its press, has 
account and description of its press. In facet, the pulsated through the whole State. Within a 
corp of editors, form the most influential body in few years past, several new papers have been 
every country where the press is free; and well ‘added to the number of those already existing: a 
deserve the name of The Fourth Estate. In| greater stimulus has thus been given; a more ex- 
our day and country, they represent the com- ‘tended and varied amountof knowledge required, 
munities among which they live, they are mouth- and a higher grade of intellect exhibited in the 
pieces for the silent masses, and possess more press now, than in former years. In its influ- 
effective influence than any number of the most ential press, Richmond is, beyond all question, 
eloquent orators. ‘They speak to men of all ages | the capital city of Virginia. 
and in all places, they give imformation to the| Richmond is admirably suited for trade and for 
deaf, who cannot bear the orator, and bring per-| manufactures. Her position was chosen, as 
suasion to the contentious partizan, who will not | | formerly mentioned, under the Indian Rule, 
listen to the words of an opponent. The press from its facilities asa place of trade, and it is 
not only represents, it also forms public opinion, | now realizing the justice of its selection. Placed 
and either elevates or depraves the sentiments |in the centre of Eastern Virginia, at the head of 
and the character of a people. He was a/tide-water navigation, having a fine, large, tobac- 
wise man, who said, in olden time: “Let me make | ¢o producing back country, with extensive coal 
the songs, and I care not who writes the laws of | fields on each side of it, and minerals and metals 
the nation.” Had he lived in these times, he ‘in abundance in the regions above it, connected 
would have said : * Let me direct the press, and I | by its canal, with the wheat growing upper coun- 
care not who makes the laws or the songs, or try, and with Railroads extending their arms in 
even writes the books, or directs the government | every direction around, she draws, necessarily, 
of the people.” His knowledge is, indeed, pow- | heavy trade from Virginia, East and West, and 
er, who manages an influential press ; for, he not ‘from North Carolina. 
only puts thoughts into the mind, and excites} By carryivg out her present schemes of im- 
emotions in the heart, but also brings words to ‘provement, she will connect herself with the 
the lips, and arms that mighty weapon, the. Ohio river, and with the Mississippi, and thus 
tongue, with its most powerful means of assault | will gather much Western trade and travel unto 
and defence. It may fairly be asserted, that the herself. Her merchants are very active in these 
substance of almost the whole conversation of an | sebemes, and are pursuing an enlightened policy, 
entire community, for a whole day, may be found that will very much benefit their city. 
in the morning papers of thatday. The news-| For manufacturing purposes, Richmond hasa 
paper press of a city, is, in fact, so many brain- | situation equal to any other place in this coun- 
points for that city. And, our great boast, as a try; its water power is certainly unsurpassed, 
people, is, not that we can bring three million of and is sufficient to make her another Lowell. 
bayonets into the field to meet an invading foe;|The population might be increased 50,000 per- 
not that we live in a country where equal rights/ sons, employed in and about her manufactories, 
are extended to every class of citizens, and | without making full use of her immense power ; 
where the will of the people is the law of the| which seems, indeed, sufficient to put in action 
land; it is, that we are a people who possess| machinery of all kiuds for all purposes. 
twenty-eight hundred newspapers, with an ag-| Some account of those already in existence, 
gregate circulation of 5,000,000. A free press; may be found in the Richmond Directory, pub- 
is at once the symbol and the cause of liberty in| lished by William L. Montague, which contains 
a people. It is not necessary to inform the| much interesting matter relating to this city. 
Richmond public, that their papers indicate a| Richmond might become the great mauufae- 
high order of talent; and, that their influence, | turing city of the South. It has around it, and 
throughout the State, is more powerful, than the|in parts of Virginia accessible to it, treasures of 
press of any other city in any other State. ‘The| metals that would give great scope to manufac- 
political character of Virginia, has been very |turing euterprise. Virginia has lead enough to 
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furnish shot to the whole country, yet her mines 
are not worked, nor is there a single shot-tower 
in Richmond, or in the State. Her mountain 
caves yield saltpetre, and sulphur is abundantly 
found, yet she buys foreign gunpowder, and relies 
on other States for the very materials of self- 
defence. With abundance of copper ore, she has 
no smelting establishinent in Richmond, to en- 
courage the working or to afford a market for 
the produce of the mines. She possesses a sin- 
gle factory for making nails to drive down her 
floors, and noue to make a sheet of lead or zinc 
to cover her roofs. She is dependent on other 
States for her manufactures, and instead of ma- 
king locomotives* in this age of progress, is still | 
rearing race horses! 

It may be said, that these require capital and 
skill, to undertake aud carry them on with suc- 
cess, and therefore, are unlikely to succeed here. 
Yet, the same may be said of manufacturing to- 
bacco; although large quantities of that article | 
are manufactured in Richmond, and its value | 
very much increased in the process. 

There can be no doubt. that more than half the 
tobacco crop of the State is worked up, and the 
value increased, by the labour bestowed on it, 
a hundred per cent. It would be good policy to 
export nove but manufactured tobacco, thus em- 
ploying our own labour in enhancing the value 
of our ancient staple. 

Again, much of the imperfect and refuse arti- 
cle, is sent to foreign countries, there manufac- 
tured, and comes back to us in the form of snuff. | 
It may not be out of place to suggest, that it is) 
not impossible to make souff in Richmond. 
James River would probably furnish water pow- 
er to turn a snuff mill wishout interfering with its 
other employments ; and the good people of Rich- 
mond could go to mill with their boxes, or have 
a snuff cart perambulating the streets to supply 
customers. ‘The coarse tobacco, the stems pick- 
ed out of the leaves, and all the refuse parts, are 
sold for this purpose ; aud the difference in value, 
between the unmanufactured and the manufac- 
tured article, is indicated by the price at which 
one ig sold aud the other bought. The stems) 
are bought for from two to four cents a pound ;| 
the foreign snuff sells here for three dollars, and | 
the northern have half a dollar to a quarter per 
pound. The expense of the Atlantic voyage, in 
going and returuing, the manufacturers’ profits, 
and the exorbitant Custom House duties in 
foreign countries, make this price so heavy: 
Yet, the profits necessarily made in this manu- | 
facture, by the men of the North, should stimu- 


| 











“We deem it just to our manufacturers to state, that 
the finest Locomotives are built in our City by Mr. J. R. 


late us to take in our own hands, this entire bu- 
siness. There are about 45.000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, annually made in Virginia, estimated at 
$5,000,000 value. Of this, from 25,000 to 30,000 
hogsheads are manufactured ; and the rest, with 
the stems, taken from the leaf, previous to man- 
ufacture, are sold to foreigu countries, or in the 
North. The manufactured article is increased 
more than an hundred per ceut in value; and the 
stems, &c., which constitute one-fourth of the 
leaf, are also sold for their specific purpose and 
price. Consequently. if the whole was worked 
up, as it should be, the tobacco crop of the State 
would be then worth at least $10,000,000 in the 
manufactured article alone. And if the one- 
fourth or one-fifth part of which the entire con- 
sists, Were ground and compounded into snuff, 
it would set the whole world sneezing ; inasmuch 
as there would result some 21,600,000 pounds of 
snuff, (one pound of tobacco, making, by the 
mixture used, two pounds of this titillating pow- 
der.) Truly, Virginia would make a noise in the 
world, if this was put to use! 

We know that manufactured tobacco cannot 
be entered in the European ports, and that these 
calculations could not be realized. We have 
made them simply to show a neglected source 
of wealth; in the creation of which, slave labour 
ean be largely employed, and which becomes 
an important subject of consideration, when we 
consider the increasing commercial importance 
of our position as a State; as the trade with and 
from South America, and that of Asia, will soon 
pass along our coast or through our territory. 

There is another branch of industry, which 
does not require much skill or capital, which may 
be, without trouble, extended as it proves profi- 
table, and which has never been cultivated in 
the Old Dominion. We allude to Gold Beating. 
The Gold Mines of Virginia, should be a source 
of wealth to the State; they are, instead, a 
means of impoverishing it. We produce the 
raw material, and send it off to the Mint. In 
digging the gold, we do little more than pay for 
the labour employed, and we ruin the soil, utter- 
ly; no real benefit results from gold mines, to the 
community in which they are found. Yet, no 
substance is so valuable, when manufactured ; 
the king of metals repays its labourer in a kingly 
manner. Let any sum in gold be manufactured 
into jewelry; its value is increased at least 
four hundred per cent. The gold pen, the sim- 
plest form of manufactured gold, will sell for 
from four to eight times the value of the metal. 
And so of every other form of manufacture. 
In making the gold leaf, for the dentist or the 
gilder, the metal is first rolled out thinly, and then 
beaten with heavy hammers, to reduce it to the 
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requisite degree of tenuity. The hammers are 
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changed as the gold becomes thinner; and to}come a market for silk, and a place of manufac- 
render the work uniform, as well as to prevent) ture for its beautiful fabrics. As when rightly 
waste, the metal is placed between layers of ani-| looked at, the handsome houses and the extend- 
mal membrane; and of these, the best are made/ed streets, the wealth and the commerce of Ly- 
of the membrane that surrounds the heart of the| ons, in France, were built up by the insignificant 
ox, or from parts of the intestines. By this pro-|silk work, (so that not inappropriately, it may be 
cess, an ounce of gold (a doubloon) may be made | termed, one vast cocoon ) a similar cause acting 
to cover a space equal to 160 square feet; it will ‘here, would produce similar and equal results. 
take 282,000 such sheets, to make the thickness! Such anticipations have been disappointed, by 
of an inch ; and it is so thin, that light will shine | the entire absence of the silk culture in Virginia; 
through it, yet is its continuity perfect. To do! although it may be demonstrated that the worm 
this, requires the hammer, the anvil, the mem-| flourishes here, that it cau be made profitable, 
branes, and the hand to use them. Care is taken,| that such a staple is well adapted to our climate, 
that no loss occurs, by daily washing the bodies| and that for the cultivation ofstaple crops, our slave 
of the workmen. and collecting the dust of the | population is peculiarly fitted. Yet, it is thought 
shop; all which passes through the crucible, and better by our farmers to impoverish their lands, 
the scattered or adherent particles, are thus col-| and to make a bare support for themselves and 
lected. their slaves, by the present system of cultivation ; 
The quantity of gold from Virginia, coined in) ‘while the trash gang. as it is called, consisting of 
the United States Mint, during ‘the year 1849, ‘the women and children, could attend silk worms 
was valued at $129,382; from the quantity enough to pay all expenses, and to enrich their 
bought up by jewelers, or sold in other ways, it, owner. 
may be estimated that 150,000 pennyweights of| It is no new thing in Virginia, to raise silk ; 
gold were dug in Virginia alone, during that year. | attentiou was early paid here to its cultivation, and 
And since the year 1824, when gold was first the coronation robe of Charles Second of Eng- 
found in one or two spots, up to the present time, land, was made from silk raised and spun in the 
(1850) with very little more than surface workings county of Gloucester. 
in a few counties of the State, more thantwo}| Again, of another article, we believe that the 
million dollars worth of gold, bas been found in great staple of China can be raised in Virginia; 
Virginia. If this amount had been beaten out it remains to be shown with what success, and 
into gold leaf, it would have covered over, with at what profit. ‘Tea is a saleable article, its use 
thin gold, a farm of 500 acres; and would have increasing. and becoming universal, its effect on 
been increased ia value, by the manufacture, to' man a good one, and its price great. ‘These are 
five or six millions. If made into gold pens, it inducements to cultivate it. An effort is now 
would have furnished from six to seven million making, to introduce it in South Carolina, 
pens, valued and sold at a dollar for each; thus with every prospect of success. Lower Virginia, 
enhancing the value of the article three hundred| n its relation to the ocean, and its prevailing 
percent. Again, if manufactured into jewelry,! winds, in its numerous rivers, intersecting and 
while the expense of working and the skill ne-| rendering unhealthy the country, in the tendency 
cessary, would be much greater than is required | to malaria, &c., closely resembles China. We 
in either of these modes of manufacture, the pro- | have too, a large population, (as was said in 
portionate increase in value, would far exceed | speaking of silk, another product of China.) that 
either the beaten leaf or the manufactured pen. ‘from exhaustion of the soil, and the absence of 
Much depends on the fashiou of jewelry; and staple crops, do not support themselves by their 
probably one-fourth or one-third the cost of such labour; who grow up and are sold off, to pay the 
ornaments, arises from the fashion of the time.’ expense of bringing them up. and to support 
This, added to the alloy used, and the workman's those who stay behind. The cultivation of the 
skill employed in the manufacture, would render tea plant, as of the silk worm, would give profi- 
an hundred dollars of gold capable of being work- | table employment to this class ; and thus prevent 
ed into jewelry, sold for teu times that sum. The that constant sending off of slaves to the South- 
gold of Virginia, is buta small part of heranuual ern States, which is rapidly depriving Virginia 
products, yet, it is sent from her unmanufactured ; of ber labouring population. 
whereas, large numbers of her people could he | Again, in tea drinking ig, and tea producing coun- 
employed iu the various kinds of work resulting | tries, there is but little malarious influence ; it is 
from its use, and her wealth materially ephanced probable that the bad air, bad water, and abun- 
by such manufactures. ‘dant malaria of China, compelled the use of this 
It was, at one time expected, that the silk-' plant; some skilful physician discovered its pro- 
worm and the mulberry would be largely culti- perties, and made its use universal. Now, the 
vated in Virginia, and that Richmond would be- malarious tendencies of our lower country, are 
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well known; and in this point of view, Sn enter the pers w ad octane commerce 
the eoltivasion of the health-giving tea plant, may | ‘shall pour its treasures into our store-houses ; and 
be thought worthy of consideration. | trade, having its beginnings in the distant Cali- 
Wine making is another occupation that has | fornia, shall come on the rivers and through the 
never flourished in this State. Although we are | States of the West to our doors; when the spirit 
opposed to its use ; yet, as the mass of men will|of manufacturing shall spread among her citi- 
ever drink, it is better that fermented liquors zens, and the immense water power be used in 
should take the place of distilled spirits ; wine is | | developing and increasing the resources brought 
certainly less hurtful than whiskey, and it is more |in by this trade, creating commerce, and en- 
patriotic as well as more wholesome, to drink the liv ening and enriching our State; then will 
pure wines of our own country, than foreign Richmond take the place which, from her posi- 
adulterated mixtures. Wine drinking countries, | tion and natural advantages she was designed to 
are temperate countries; a drunken mau is a rare occupy, as the great commercial manufacturing 
sight in the lands where the vine grows freely. | city of Virginia and the South. 
The same cannot be said of a whiskey. and rum 
drinking community. The vine can be raised 
with profit on our soil, and its fruit may become 
a profitable source of commerce. The very black- 
berry that covers our worn out soils, will yield a 
wine, equal in strength, and similar and superior 
in medicinal properties, to the best Port wine. 
In the tea making, wine producing, and silk 
growing countries, we find wealth and commerce 
to exist. and that the condition of the people im- 
proves. They may be called agricultural man- 
ufactures; and their tendency is to disseminate 
wealth throughout a community; as well as by 
creating commerce, to build up its cities. No 
nation can rise to eminence, and retain it, if her 
people follow only one occupation, or pursue only 
one road to reputation. Agriculture has been 
our only employment, and political renown our 
only pursuit. Bothare worthy of being followed ; 
for, the science of government, and the culture of 
the earth, are occupations fit for freemen. Yet, 
we may pursue either improperly, and to an ex- 
cess; our agriculture has worn out our soil, and 
our mad pursuit of political honour, has impov- 
erished our State; the one pursuit is as barren 
as the other; and to enrich Virginia, we must 
Agee From all the countless number, 
turn our energies into other channels also. Ag- 
riculture to produce, manufactures to increase 
the value of those products, and commerce to 
disseminate the manufactured articles, and en- 
hance their price, make the wealth of a State, 
and form a triple cord, that binds society into an 
active and mutually dependent body. In Vir- 
ginia, we have no commerce, scarcely any man- 
ufactures, and an imperfect and murderous sys- 
tem of agriculture. Richmond affords facilities 
of the best kind for trade and for mauufactures ; 
as the great city, and place where everything is 
centering in the State, it furnishes every advan- 
tage, to employ the rich agricultural and mineral 
resources of the old Dominion. When the lines 
of communication, now making, shall terminate 

















THE STYGIAN RIVER. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


Across the Stygian river 
The boatman Charon rows; 
Right to and fro for ever, 
No holiday he knows. 
In vain we would discover, 
With mortal eyes, the track, 
Though myriads pass over, 
There never one came back. 


Along the margin dreary, 
Beneath the cypress cold, 

Stand many, sad and weary, 
Holding no boughs of gold. 

Why should they look so sombre, 
Beside the waters black ? 


There never one came back. 


The lover and the maiden, 
The olden and the young, 

The soul with sorrow laden, 
Beauty idolized and sung: 

They come, they throng together, 
Awe-hushed, demoniac, 

They go, they know not whither, 
There never one came back 


Across the Stygian river 

The boatman Charon rows; 
Right to and fro for ever, 

No holiday he knows. 
His heart hath high pulsations, 


here, and all the improvements contemplated, 
be finished; when the James River shall be so 
cleared out, that vessels can sail above the bar, 





His will doth never lack, 
His oar hath ferried nations 
Where never one came back. 
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A DAY OR TWO IN IRELAND, 


(COPIED FROM MY JOURNAL.) 


Monday, Sept. 1,1851. Here is the Fall. 1 
left home the last week of Spring, and so have 
been absent an entire season. The summer, 
with its harvest, its fruits and flowers, is over. 
The grain that I left growing is housed; the corn 
that was hardly above the ground is matured, 
and its heavy ears will be hanging from the stalks 
when I return; the grass fields will be brown— 
the early falling leaves will be beginning to 
drop—the evening of the year will be coming 
of, and nature will be looking forward tothe re- 
pose of winter. These changes I can antici- 
pate; but what are the changes that will surprise 
me when I see them? How much, oh, how 
much that is precious to me, does that home 
contain! Is it now, as it was when I left it? 
Wife, and dear children, and friends? No: 
every thing is not the same. ‘The world has its 
being in vicissitude, and doubtless some change 
has occurred in the circle most important to me. 
1 had this morning a shade of trouble to paas 


across my breast. I felt as if my nest of young | 


ones was invaded, and as if their mother was 
struggling to defend them, and was calling aloud 
forme. Oh, that I had the unwearying wings 
of an eagle, to clear the space that separates me 
from my loved ones: and if these, what then? 
Suppose you found the dearest of them all, 
stretched upon a bed of sickness, with the wing 
of the Death-Angel shadowing the pale brow— 
what, weak man, couldst thou do? What, but 
pray? and that thou mayst do, as well, as earn- 
estly, and as efficiently here as there—and there- 
fore pray. Ah, have I ever forgotten to invoke 
for the loved of my heart, the blessings of that 
Providence that has been so gracious to me. 

At 74 we left Belfast for Dublin. We trav- 
elled some distnnce by railway to Portadown, 
then about 18 miles by coach to Newry, and 
thence by railway again, passing Drogheda, (the 
Irish pronunciation of this name is inimitably 
sweet,) to Dublin, which we reached about 34 
P.M. Some of the country through which we 
passed was picturesque and quite fertile, espe- 
cially about Belfast, and as we approached Dro- 
gheda; but even in the best parts the cultivation 
is not equal to that which is to be seen in either 
England or Scotland. The fields are not as 
clean, nor the enclosures as good, and everything 
has a more temporary look than in England. 
This part of Ireland is Protestant, and the State 
of agriculture is superior by far to that of the 
South of Ireland, and the condition of the la- 
bouring classes is much better. Still, the char- 
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acteristics of Ireland, the mud cabin, the thatched 
roof. the dirt floor, were every where to be met 
with. And so too was to be seen in great abun- 
dance. Trelaud’s bane, licensed grog-shops. I 
asked if Father Mathew had done much good, 
and a clergyman sitting beside me, said that his 
influence, though surprising at first, had proved 
to be temporary in the main. However, I was 
told elsewhere, that his efforts had accomplished 
a great deal for Ireland, and that there is not 
near as much drinking now as formerly, and as 
a proof of this, my informant referred to Douny- 
brook Fair. This fair had been held just the 
week before we reached Dublin, and it was said 
that never had one more orderly been seen, and 
that as compared with whatit once was, its char- 
acter seemed to be entirely changed. However 
this may be, there is certainly a great deal to do 
upon this subject. I have no doubt that the mo- 
ney now spent for intoxicating drinks in Ireland, 
would be sufficient, if properly applied, to re- 
lieve all the snffering in it. And all this drink- 
ing occurs under the sanction of the British Gov- 
ernment, It licenses a vast system of the cruel- 
lest slavery en earth, and allows a vast number 
of men, for their own profit, to catch freemen, 
and make them slaves for life, and as far as they 
can, devils for eternity. And all this slavery the 
British Government might at once break up by 
refusing to grant licenses to sell, and by directing 
the innumerable police to see to it that the laws 
were observed. But will it be said, that to en- 
deavor to force a deliverance of the people from 
their bondage, in this summary way, would be 
the height of fanaticism, as being of no value to 
the persons sought to be benefitted, and fraught 
with danger to the peace, and it might be to the 
existence of the Government! This may he 
true. And cannot England see that the princi- 
ple is equally true, as applied to the immediate 
abolishing by America, of a slavery of a differ- 
ent and much less oppressive sort, for which, 
however, England is still crying out and dis- 
turbing herself: not about Ireland, which she 
understands, and is responsible for, but about 
America, of which she is greatly ignorant, 
and with which she has no right to intermed- 
dle? 

We had in the cars a very pretty specimen of 
an Irish beauty. Her colour was bright, herskin 
transparent, her teeth ivory, and her hair brown 
and soft. Her full bust was set off to great ad- 
vantage, by a sort of fur tippet thrown over her 
shoulders, while her loose sleeves, edged with 
lace, played prettily around her white arm. Her 
eye was dark and sparkling, and her mouth mis- 
chievous to the last degree. She was speaking 
contemptuously of some officer who, when his 
regiment was ordered to the Cape, had sold out 
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his commission, because, as he said, his mother 
could not part with him. Surely, thought I, to 
be called a coward by a pretty woman, is the 
deepest disgrace than can befal a man. I had 
frequently heard that the female heauty of Ire- 
Jand surpassed that of any other country in Eu- 
rope, and as far as [ had an opportunity of ob- 
serving in England, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Holland, my observation 
abundantly verified the remark. It will not be 
a matter of surprise that I add, that the Irish 
ladies reminded me more foreible than any oth- 
ers that I saw, of the fair of our own land. In- 
deed, all the better classes in Ireland, men and 
women, looked more American than any other 
foreign population that Isaw. As my compan- 
ion and myself seated ourselves yesterday in Dr. 
Cooke’s church in Belfast, as soon as we had 
looked around, we whispered to each other al- 
most simultaneously, how home-like all this 
seems! It may seem strange, but it is true, that 
even the elocution of the speakers, brogue and 
all, was less foreign to my ear. than the tones of 
the speakers in the Engtish Parliament or pulpit. 
I could not admire the Irish as I did the English, 
but my heart's sympathies flowed in a quick, 
warm stream for them. 

We reached Dublin in time to dine out in the 
evening, in company with two gentlemen from 
Bedford, Virginia, who had just arrived. We 
rode over the city, and out to the Park by the 
mansion of the Lord-Lieutenant. The Park is 
a very extensive green, on which range many 
hundred deer. The public buildings of Dublin 
are fine; among them may be mentioned the 
Cathedral, the Bank, the former Parliament 
House, Trinity College, and among several other 
fine churches, St. George’s, at the head of Sack- 
ville street. Almost all the buildings of Dublin 
are of the classic order, and this style is more 
acceptable to my taste than the Gothic. It pos- 
sesses the charm of unity. You see ata glance 
how all the parts make up the whole, and your 
eye ig satisfied; whereas, in looking upon the 
Gothic, you feel bewildered, and it is only after 
a continued study, that you attain any tolerable 
understanding of the whole. The Madeleine 
and the Pantheon, in Paris !—how they delighted 
my eye, and how perfectly the beauty of their 
faultless proportions lingers in my memory, 
while of the huger piles of the Cathedrals of 
Strasburg and Cologne, I think rarely and dimly. 

Tuesday, Sept 2, We went to visit Trinity 
College or Dublin University. It is now in va- 
cation. When in term and full, they have about 
1600 on the books. There are 36 fellows, 75 
scholars, and 45sizers. The architecture is plain, 
but the buildings are of such form and arrange- 
ment, that they produce a very fine effect. The 





best fellowships are worth between one and two 
thousand pounds, and they range down to £80, 
which is the lowest. Scholarships are worth 
£20, and the sizers get a shilling a day. The 
fellows and scholars have rooms assigned to them, 
and dinner provided every day. The dining hall 
is a fine room, with plain furniture, though adorn- 
ed with pictures and furnished with an organ. 
The servitor, who was dressed in handsome liv- 
ery, with knee-breeches and white stockings, told 
me that dinner was provided every day for a 
given number of fellows, whether they were 
present or not—* For example,” said he, hand- 
ing me a bill of fare, “ this was yesterday’s din- 
ner provided for sixteen, though not one was 
present.” What becomes of the dinner in such 
case ? said I. “It goes to the servants,” said he, 
as a eomplacent expression stole over his face, 
at the mention of this handsome perquisite. We 
were shown the apartments of a fellow. They 
consisted of two good rooms below, well fur- 
nished, with his library in both, two good cham- 
bers above and a kitchen. With such rewards 
for scholarship, a man may well struggle for the 
préeminence that will secure the prize, and with 
such facilities for cultivating letters, it would be 
wonderful if the after lives of those who start 
with such a capital, did not yield rich fruits. How 
much we stand in need of something like this in 
the United States, to encourage men to devote 
themselves to some other pursuits than those that 
people will pay money for. And what an op- 
portunity was offered when the Smithsonian 
fund was to be appropriated, to do something in 
this way. Even a few fellowships, and these of 
moderate incomes, established to be gained by 
open competition, would have done more tow- 
ards the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, than many lectures adapted to 
audiences that will not attend unless they are 
amused. For every successful candidate, many 
scholars would have been made in the attempt 
to secure the prize, and not many years would 
have passed away, before the fields of science and 
literature would have made rich returns for the 
fertilizing rills thus directed upon them. 

In the Examination Hall of the University, 
we saw some valuable portraits; among others, 
those of Burke, Swift and Bishop Berkeley. 
The library and museum we could not see. 

As I walked along the street, I stepped into 
a sadler’s shop for some little article, and began 
talking with the foreman. He said that it was 


very difficult to gain a livelihood, and when I 
asked of him the question that I have asked of 
so many here—Why he did not come to Ameri- 
ca, the answer was the same—that he had not 
the means to carry him. He said that it would 
cost about five pounds, and by the blessing of 
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God he would be in America iu another twelve- 
month, as he had already scraped together one 
pound, and he hoped to be able by that time to 
scrape together the other four. In the course 
of a year, a grown man, with a good trade, 
hoped to be able to save $20! He looked pale, 
as if he worked hard, and watched and was 
troubled. His shirt bosom, though clean, was 
well-worn, and his whole appearance, as well as 
his earnest, sober words, showed me that he was 
a man who was tasking his powers to the ut- 
most, to enable him to accomplish a purpose that 
he had set before him. And yet if his zeal 
should overdo itself, and the pallor on his cheek 
increase, and sickness come on, then will his 
hopes be blighted, or at least deferred with heart- 
sickness, for a single week’s illness will consume 
the savings of half a year, and he will be obli- 
ged to commence again to roll to the summit, 
the stone that has just escaped from his wearied 
grasp. 

We went in a jaunting car, to see something 
of the country around Dublin. The country we 
found in some portions very beautiful, and emi- 
nently fertile, and some things we saw of un- 
common attraction—as the glen of the Dargle, 
which is the best display of wild nature that ] 
have seen since I left home,—the grounds of 
Lord Powiscourt, and the view of Dublin Bay. 
Our driver was a thorough Irishman in his sen- 
timents, but in his manner was very American. 
There was nota particle of gaiety about him, 
nor was there any remarkable quickness in the 
way of repartee. But there was great earnest- 
ness of feeling, and much mental activity di- 
rected mainly to one subject—the wrongs of Ire- 
land, and her poor. On this theme he spoke in 
a manner to command attention, and though one 
might not, perhaps, approve of his hatred to Eng- 
land, it was hardly to be wondered at. He said 
that he thought that the land was able to sup- 
port its people, if they had their rights; and 
when I urged their intemperance as the main 
cause of their want, he said that it was not as 
great as it was represented to be, and that Fa- 
ther Mathew had done much good, and that the 
poor did not drink, for the very sufficient reason 
that cheap as was the poison, they were not able 
to buy it. He spoke of some outrages commit- 
ted by the peasants upon the land-owners of the 
South and West; and the way in which he de- 
tailed some cases of the murder of oppressive 
proprietors, or their agents, showed that his sym- 
pathies were strong with the oppressed. He 
said that it was a strife between the rich and the 
poor, and that difference in religion had nothing 
to do with it. A Catholic proprietor was not at 
all more safe, than one who was a Protestant. 
He deprecated the religious dissensions in Ire- 





land, and from any thing that escaped him on 
this point, it could not be told whether he was 
Catholic or Protestant, though from the emphatic 
manner in which he inveighed against persecu- 
tion for religious opinions, and blessed America 
because it was unknown there, I took it for grant- 
ed that he belonged to the oppressed party. It 
was evident that he attributed the suffering of 
Ireland to the tyranny of England. “ But,” 
said he, “if we iver git them into a snare we'll 
desave them—its tached to us as our prayers, 
and we don’t nade any taching at all, for its 
what's just natral to us entirely. Many a man 
in a red coat would be mainly glad to see a fight, 
and it would’nt be for England that he would 
shoulther his musket then, but for the dear land 
to be sure. Many a one wears the uniform now, 
that’s well ashamed of it, and never would have 
put it on at all, but that bitter want druv him to 
it.” If ever there is a rebellion in Ireland, lam 
sure that our driver will be knee-deep f™ it, and 
I have taken some space to record what I re- 
member of his conversation, because it seemed 
to me to be a fair illustration of a feeling that 
was very general among the persons that I heard 
talk in the public conveyances and at the hotels. 
To whatever cause we may assign the suffering 
in Ireland—whether to the Catholic religion, to 
English misrule, to intemperance, to native un- 
thrift, or to all conjointly, as to the fact that there 
is great suffering there can be no difference of 
opinion. The country round about Dublin, is in 
a condition far more prosperous than that of 
other parts of Ireland, but a ride of not more 
than twenty miles from the capital showed me 
such misery as I had never seen before, and such 
as one, who has never been out of the United 
States, finds it hard to realize. It was astouish- 
ing to see, as we rode along through several vil- 
lages, the number of unemployed persons stand- 
ing about; and the dirt and miserable clothing 
of the population was quite as noticeable. 

In forming, as I travel, an estimate of the so- 
cial condition of a people, I fix my attention 
upon the women and children as the best com- 
parative index. Men are slovenly by nature, 
and many of them are drunkards, but women 
will clothe themselves and their children decently 
if they can. The women here are very ragged. 
They wear, many of them, old cloaks, as the 
best thing to conceal their persons, but many 
have to huddle their tattered calico over their 
bosoms, as the stranger casts his eye upon them. 
I compared them in my mind again with our 
slaves, and I am sure, that publicsentiment where 
I live, would not allow negro women to go about 
in the garb of these Irish. I thought, when cross- 
ing the Alps, that the people there were the 
poorest I had ever met with, but I noticed that 
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the children who were herding a flock of goats 
on heights almost inaccessible, were nevertheless 
comfortably clad; but here the case was far dif- 
ferent. As we drove along, we stopped for a 
moment to look into two hovels by the wayside. 
In one were two women, mother and daughter, 
the daughter lying upon straw and dying of con- 
sumption—in the other, the sole occupant was 
a child about three or four years old, who seemed 
to have been left in charge of the hut, (which, 
however, was adjoining the other,) while the fa- 
ther and mother went out to work. I could see 
nothing like furniture in the room, except a cricket 
and a little iron pot hanging overa peat fire. The 
only arrangement for sleeping that was visible, 
was a little straw on the damp mud floor of the 
cabin. We stopped forrefreshment at Iniskeny, 
a village on the estate of the Earl of Powis- 
court. While there I stepped across the way to 
look into a house of an appearance somewhat 
better than ordinary, but found myself under a 
thatched roof that had great rents in it, through 
which the water must come in torrents when it 
rains. The tenant was a widow, and her means 
of support seemed to be in hiring out two don- 
keys that were standing with their heads in the 
door while the children were caressing them. A 
donkey, the driver told me, is worth here from 
two and a half to five dollars. As I stood atthe 
door, a stout-looking man came to ask alms, say- 
ing that he had been journeying about all day, 
and could find no work by which he could gain 
a mouthful of bread for breakfast. Old women 
were pressing up to us with baskets of fruit, or 
without, to ask a trifle for the widow and or- 
phan. A vast number of husbands must have 
died lately in this locality, if every woman was 
a widow indeed, who so styled herself. They 
never call you anything lower than yer honor, 
make a curtsey at every answer, and pray for 
blessings on you ad libitum, if you give them a 
penny. This scene was repeated at every place 
the carriage stopped, and many made their ap- 
plications as it drove along. One lad especially 
moved my sympathies. We met him as we 
walked up a hill at the top of which is the gate 
of entrance into the domain of Lord Powiscourt. 
He was between 17 and 18 years of age. He 
approached us, and thinking that we were pe- 
destrians, asked if he could serve as a guide to 
any of the surrounding localities of interest. 
Having told him that we were in a carriage, and 
therefore did not need a guide, I asked him if 
a lad like himself could not get work to do. 
«* Aud look here, if you please,” was his reply ; 
and pulling up the sleeve of a tattered man’s 
coat that he had on, he showed me his wrist all 
swelled. “It was much worse,” said he. “JI 
was in the harvest field some days till yesterday. 





I was to get a man’s wages if I could keepupa 
man’s row, and I overreached myself in striving 
to reap more than I could, and my wrist swelled 
till I could not gather a straw. I have no fa- 
ther—I must support myself and keep my moth- 
er, and I cat get nothing todo. 1 asked him if 
he could read, and he told me that he could not, 
as he had been always obliged to work, and had 
never been to school but one week. I asked 
him what he had to eat at his meals. He said 
that it depeuded entirely upon what he could 
earn—sometimes it was a cup of tea and bread, 
sometimes stirabout, but most times potatoes. I 
asked him if he did not eat meat. “No, sir, I 
cannot buy meat.” Perhaps you drink whiskey, 
itis so cheap. ‘ And if it is cheap, sir, itis too 
dear for me to buy.” Well then,said I, why do 
you not come to America, where every body 
can get enough toeat. ‘Because, sir, I have 
no money to carry me.”’” But could you not save 
alittle. * Save. sir; [ must eat something, or 
I cannot work, and sir, the bit is always waitin’ 
on the yearnin’, (meaning that he needed food 
always before he could earn it,) and then all the 
ha’pence goes, so that I cannot save any to buy 
me decent things to put on my back.” In fact, 
an old cast-off coat, aid tattered trowsers held 
together by pins, seemed to be all his raiment. 
* Oh, sir,” said he, “I wish some gentleman 
would take me to America, and would’nt [ work 
for him, till I satisfied him for all? I would work 
till he drove me away!” Ah, England thought 
I, we have no slavery like this—we are entreat- 
ing our free blacks to go to a land of plenty and 
Liberty—we are willing to pay their expenses on 
the way, to support them for half a year after 
they arrive at their destination, and to give them 
a free-hold tolive on. And your bondmen, hun- 
gering for food that our slaves would reject, are 
pining because they know that there is a land of 
Liberty and Plenty, where they would be wel- 
comed, and yet they cannot reach it—and. Eng- 
land, you will do nothing. Before you speak 
against us, go help that pale tradesman iu Dub- 
lin,—come take this hungry, half-naked, earnest- 
spirited lad, who is striving to gain a livelihood 
for himself and his mother—take him by the 
hand ; but remember that his wrist is grievously 
swelled by over-work, and therefore, take him 
gently by the hand, and |ift him up from his sor- 
rowful depth, and let the oppressed go free. I 
say, England, let us look at home, each of us, 
and endeavor to do what God has set before us, 
as He shall give us strength; but whatever we 
do or forbear to do, let there be no casting of 
stones across the Atlantic. AsI have said, we 
met this lad just at the Porter's Lodge of the es- 
tate of Lord Powiscourt. The old Lord has been 
dead for some years, his widow has married 
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again, aud the estate is awaiting the majority of 
the heir. The driver said that it had been noticed 
of this family for several generations back, that 
not one of them had reached the age of 30. He 
seemed to think the late lord a hard man, 
and said, among other things, about him, that 
he would not allow a Catholic chapel to be built 
in Iniskeny. The family were at this time occu- 
pying the mansion, and we could not go over it, 
but we gave the porter a shilling, and were al- 
lowed to drive over the grounds if we kept away 
from the house. Itis an immense property, ex- 
tending for many miles through the country. 
The parkis very noble. Youapproach through 
a wide avenue of the finest beech trees that I 
had seen since I crossed the Atlantic, and on 
each side you have the park stretching out of 
sight over a rolling country—handsome trees are 
scattered in a picturesque manner over it, except 
where, for the sake of effect, some acres of clear 
Jawn are shewn, with the grass clipped with the 
greatest nicety. We caught a glimpse of the 
house through the trees, and it seemed to be, 
from its site and the style of its ornament, en- 
tirely worthy of its uncommonly fine situation. 
My companion and myself enjoyed our ride very 
much, but we could not repress the sentiment 
uttered oftener than once, this is too much pro- 
perty to be in the hands of one man, and this 
expenditure for scenic effect, however grateful 
to the taste, is lavish to an excess that is sinful. 
These feelings were certainly not diminished by 
the recollection of the beggarly groups that we 
had left outside the entrance. How unsightly 
would be the appearance among these ancestral 
trees, casting their proud shade ou velvet grass, 
of that tattered harvest boy with his swelled wrist, 
hungering for the bit that was waiting for the 
earning. If the lord of the domain, as he rolled 
along in his carriage over the wide gravelled 
avenue way, should cast his eye upon such a vis- 
ion, would it not disquiet him? But there is no 
danger of his rest being disturbed or his con- 
science pricked by any such rencontre ; for there 
is a high wall around the Park, and the porters 
and all servitors know their duty too well to al- 
low want to cast its gaunt shadow over any part 
of these pleasure grounds. But I will not forget 
it as an instance of the juxta position of gorged 
riches and grim want in Ireland—and in Eng- 
Jand things are in similar disproportion, for if the 
poverty is less, the wealth is greater. If there 
ever comes an uptearing revolution in these 
countries, what booty the mob will have. 

I have forgotten to mention a little incident 
that touched me. Just as we emerged from the 
Glen of the Dargle, into the highway, a band of 
supplicants met us, and one of them, hardly more 


guessing that we were from the United States, 
struck up—that ever I should hear it in the Jand 
of the Celt—* Oh, carry me back to old Virginia’s 
shore.” The worst of it was, that while my 
bosom was swelling with feeling, and my eyes 
suffused with pleasant water, my pockets were 
absolutely empty, and [ had not even a crumb to 
throw to this robin that had sung to me a note 
of home—my companion was in no better con- 
dition—we had laid in an extra supply in the 
morning for charity, but all was gone, and we 
had borrowed all the little that our driver had. 
if ever any Virginian should hear that song be- 
side the Dargle, I pray him that he would, for 
my repose, just doubie his donation. 

How pregnant with reflections is even a hasty 
view of Ireland; but I have no room for reflee- 
tions in my note-book, and will close for to-day, 
by making the remark, that since | have been in 
Ireland, I have talked with a good many men 
about America, (among the humbler class, how- 
ever,) and I have nut met with one—absolutely 
not with one—who either does not purpose to go 
to the United States, or wish to go there, or who 
at least has not some dear friend there—thatis, not 
one who has not some stake of Home or Love 
in our heaven-blessed land. S.L.C. 








FRAGMENT TO SHELLEY. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS, 


The white lips of the murmuring sea 

Kissed nature’s precions idol in his youth; 
Because in his large soul, there seemed to be 
For earth, too much of nobleness and truth. 

He sank when all the billows were at play, 
Banquetting in storms, like his own heart, 

Just as the thankless world had learned to say; 
Thy work is nobly done, you may depart. 

Then to that land, bright as he made our own, 
His spirit fled to live anew the dream, 

Which glittered in his being like some zone, 
Boundless and measureless, but shining still ; 
A mystery to minds which striving own 

It hath no manifest to human skill, 

The marble founts of Arcady ne’er gushed 
With freer pride, than did thy glorious lay ; 
And the loud roar of nations shall be hushed 
Refore its dewy pauses pass away. 

His fuults were heaven’s alone, they are not ours— 
The conquering grave dissolved their harshest hue— 
There is a poison in the richest flowers 

That ever held their cups to catch the dew. 
His Genius—symbol of a gracious ill 

Made fiery contrast of his purer life— 

Came like a tragic minister to fill 

The call-bey’s quick invasion ; but the strife, 
Had he but lived until each act's last close 
Would have adorned the Drama of his days, 





than a child, seeing that we were foreigners, and 


How shall we bless thee, for such happy hours? 
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How shall we joy in the proud circumstance, 
Which made thy language and thy feeling ours ? 
How shall I praise thee for thy strange romance ;— 
For portraits, drawn of the returnless dead— 
For forms, as fresh from the consuming grave ? 
For sunshine over present darkness spread ? 
For strange excitements that the Cenci gave ? 
These offspring of thy mourning spirit live 
The guardians of my being—to our days 

The fulness of a fruitful essence give ; 
Dissolve the anguish of emotion pent 

In the o’erburdened heart, and save perchance 
A perpetration of the woes they paint. 

The pale, but lasting marble shall enhance 
The immortality of such a dower— 

The palaces of earthly beauty shine 

In joyful recognition of thy power ; 

The beautiful records of the world shall wear 
Impress of that melodious string, 

That quivered in the thronged and charméd air, 
And frenzied fire of thy imagining. 

Like a bright bird that singeth all its spring, 
And dieth when the virgin season dies; 
Mourning its life away, because its wing 

Soars not beyond the bound’ ries of the skies; 
So pined thy lofty spirit to absorb, 

The mystery to which the future clings, 

And soar beyond our planet’s poiséd orb, 

To school the soul in doubt’s insensate things. 
Tis thus the daring thought, will ever climb, 
Where ruin beckons from its ghastly throne, 
Cleaving the formless shore of ancient Time 
In search of vistas to the vast unknown. 

Such Poet, dawning on our darkened years, 

Is like the sight of a new firmament, 

When a new constellation first appears. 

The garniture of equatorial night, 

Or the remotest skirt of Southern zone; 

Give no such rapture to the mental sight, 

As he along his field of thought hath sown. 
The zenith of our hopes is brighter far,— 
Pleasures, like Pleiads, light our gleaming way, 
Filling the spaces of life’s little star 

With joys as huge as scattered nebulez. 
Should common evil shroud his restless lyre, 
’Tis but the lifting of a warning voice 

In accusation of its own base fire, 

Giving the appetite her liberal choice; 

And like the doleful cry of ominous bird 

From plague-afflicted Islands, turns away or keeps 
The voyager to the danger, as preferred. 





Scenes and Incidents of the Old Dominion. 
NO. 1. 
READING PRAYERS FOR THE KING! 


“Duty! my child, duty!” said the venerable 
clergyman. 

“Nay, but, father, these angry and infuriated 
people aim at thy life!” 

« Give me the pistols, then, and in God's name 
I will go forth, and if needs be, defend his cause 
by violence. These be the sons of Belial, my 


daughter; and it would ill become thine old| 





father to shrink from duty, now that duty has be 
come dangerous.” 

And with a resolute hand, this stout-hearted 
servant of the church and of the king thrust a 
pair of pistols into his bosom, and with a single 
kiss upon the fair brow of his weeping daughter, 
mounted his horse and departed from the par- 
sunage. 

* * * . * 

Robert Manly was an English Clergyman— 
a gentleman of the old school—who had charge 
of the parish of St as rector, in one of the 
counties of Eastern Virginia. He had, some 
twenty years before, brought over from the plea- 
saut shores of his native land, a large family of 
sons and daughters, to settle with him in the 
* wilderness’ of America. One by one, how- 
ever, had these all fallen from his embraces, and 
now lay gathered together in the quiet church- 
yard of the parish where he ministered. His 
wife, too, the aged partner of his sorrows, was 
recently departed also; and now none were left 
around the family hearth save one, the lovely 
Edith, a tall, fair-haired maiden, just growing to 
beauteous womanhood, and who, as has already 
been perceived, was engaged in a fruitless inter- 
cession with her stern father, to forbear from an 
attendance upon the usual services of the Sab- 
bath. For the times were troublesome ones, and 
a loyal subject of George the king, was endan- 
gered, both as to life and estate. 

It was early in the spring of 1777, that the 
events of our present sketch open. The winter, 
which had been more than usually severe, was 
now atlast over, and the budding spring-time had 
been ushered in.. The early birds sang their ac- 
customed notes, and nature seemed disposed to 
wear her annual garb of cheerfulness and beau- 
ty; but the flowers bloomed in vain, and in 
vain did the birds sing. Around the mansion of 
Robert Manly, there was noise and discord, and 
the diu of horrid war: and even within the por- 
tals of that once joyous abode dwelt sorrow and 
heaviness; and there was mourning and lamen- 
tation for the absence of those loved ones who 
had gone hence to return no more. The war of 
the Revolution was in progress,—it had been 
going on for a couple of years, and had become 
irreversible in its results. The decision of the 
Congress, which then sat in Philadelphia, had 
changed the aspect of the whole affair, and from 
an ill-eoncerted rebellion, the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the revolted Colonies, was now that of 
‘** revolutionists,’—a new-born nation, indeed, 
fighting for her separate and independent exis- 
tence. As in all hotly contested periods of pub- 
lic emergency, the party lines had become drawn, 








jand men were either one thing or the other. 


They were for law and order,—for the majesty 
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of the king, and for his tyrannical sway, upon 
the one hand ;—as they were for the resistance 
of oppression, for the upholding of the strong 
hand of the people, and for the levelling of regal 
power and dominion, upon the other. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land the dismal 
tidings had gone forth, and the summons had pen- 
etrated to every fireside, to join either with the 
friends or with the enemies of the American Con- 
gress. 

Among the older and more aristocratic fami- 
lies of Virginia, there were numerous adherents 
to the British crown; and perhaps no class of 
the community embodied a larger proportion of 
“loyalty” than the clergy of the established 
church. There were many reasons why they 
should be so: and we, in the present day and 
generation, when the prejudices of men are no 
longer so keenly alive to the subject, may look 
back, and canvass with entire freedom the mo- 
tives and principles of those who, in revolution- 
ary times, were content, nay, who were proud to 
be considered as “loyalists.” One such was 
Robert Manly, himself descended from a sturdy 
cavalier stock, and whose family tree, in all its 
honored branches, could be traced back through 
the vexed period of the Commonwealth, into 
the eventful times of Elizabeth, and so on to 
the days of the fourth Edward, ever true and 
steadfast to the throne. Thus, therefore, there 
were family pride, and the lofty pulsations of an 
old English heart within the breast of the rever- 
end Rector of St. ‘s parish. And besides, 
he had received his ordination abroad—his Dio- 
cesan was the Bishop of London,—and morning 
and evening, for many revolving years, he had 
been accustomed to read prayers for the Sover- 
eign. He had ever felt as an alien from home; 








that home was the home of his fathers; and if 


there was any other home that he thought of as 
worthy of his aspirations and affections, it 
was an heavenly one! As to politics, he 
knew but little, and he cared to know less. His 
own life was dedicated to his God and to his 
king ; and although the distractions of the Colo- 
nies for the five or six years last previous were 
not unknown to him, still there was no sympa- 
thy in his breast for what was deemed to be op- 
pression ;—a quiet spectator of the scene he re- 
mained steadfast and loyal, even as his fathers 
had been before him. 

It was among the very first acts of the repub- 


lican legislature of Virginia, to repeal all laws of 


parliament constraining men in the matter of re- 
ligion. From the earliest period in the history 
of the Colony, there had been upon the Statute 


books, penal laws for the protection and support 


of “His Majesty’s” form of religious observance, 
and it was by means of the strong arm of law 











that the Church of England was implanted upon 

the soil of the Old Dominion. ‘That these laws 
were, in latter times, enforced with as much rigor 
as they once had been, no one pretends to say, but 
still every individual, whatever may have been 
his creed or the complexion of his faith, was sub- 
jected to a tax for the support of the parish cler- 
gyman. And whenever a church edifice was 
required to be erected, there was a pro rata as- 
sessment upon “all and sundry the white inhab- 
itants of the parish” for the carrying on of the 
work. Many of these church edifices—and they 
were substantial ones too—built long ago in the 
Colonial times, are still standing, and the travel- 
er may even now visit them, and may stand at 
the desk, or may climb into the lofty pulpit where 
prayers were offered, a century ago, for kings and 
princes, and ‘all the royal family.’”” It was in 
regard to this ancient, and in some degree op- 
pressive system, that the Virginia Legislature, 
after the dissolution of the royal assembly in 1777, 
first set to work in the necessary business of re- 
form. Ninety-five parishes were included within 
the ample bounds of ** His Majesty’s Colony of 
Virginia,” and these were supplied by some nine- 
ty clergymen. After the war was over, and ef- 
forts began to be made to gather up the fragments 
of Episcopacy, but seventy-two parishes could 
anywhere be found, and only eight and twenty 
clergymen of the Church of England remained 
to minister in holy things. Such were the im- 
mediate, and indeed, somewhat disastrous re- 
sults of a measure, wholesome in itself, and ren- 
dered indispensable by the declaration of Amer- 
ican independence. In the present day, when 
men’s feelings are no longer personally interest- 
ed, and when the support of the families of a 
considerable class of the community do not hang 
upon the issue, we may leisurely survey the wreck 
of things then existing, and deem the subject a 
fair one for the pen of historic research : of flocks 
scattered and driven without a shepherd—of 
church edifices ruined and falling iato decay : of 
a starving clergy expelled from their livings, and 
left to wander and pick up a scanty support by 
teaching school, or as they best were able to pro- 
cure bread. Some went home to England, some 
‘‘went over to the Dissenters,” as the phrase 
then was, and some few, the instances being dis- 
tinetly recorded,—entered the army as officers, 
and became “soldiers militant,” indeed. 

The blow fell more heavily upon some parishes 
than vpon others. To the parish of St 
there was a glebe of one hundred acres attached ; 
and the provisions of the new law were such, that 
glebe-lands, already purchased and paid for, were 
secured for the benefit of the incumbent. But, 
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besides this, the Rev. Robert Manly possessed a 
considerable inherited estate in England, and was 
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in circumstances above a condition of want, such 
as had driven asunder so many of his suffering 
brethren in the ministry. Himself careless as to 
the political movemeuts of the day, his heart 
never swerved for a moment in its loyalty to the 
king ; but neither, exceptin one particular which 
we have to notice, did he render himself person- 
ally obnoxious to the ** Whigs.” 

And as to this one particular : 

When other churches were closed, and when 
other pulpits and reading desks were deserted 
in consequence of the popular indignation against 
the Clergy of the ** Church,” this stern old man, 
a worthy descendant of the stout-hearted cava- 
liers of king Charles’ time, remained steadfast 
and true to his principles. Nay, furthermore, 
although the American Congress had, the year 
before, declared these States to be “ free and in- 
dependent,” and had * absolved themselves from 
all allegiance to the British crown,” yet would 
Robert Manly still persist in reading prayers for 
the king, in defiance of popular outery against 
him, and in utter disregard of what others con- 
sidered as law; but which he, with all the un- 


yielding pertinacity of his nature, stigmatized as | 


a ‘‘mosat sinful rebellion.” 

Many of the incumbents of well provided par- 
ishes—for some few such there were—abstained 
from the offensive formula,—they omitted “ prayer 
for the king ;”’ and although they were thorough- 
ly loyalist in principles, yet they would fain act 
prudently, and so shelter themselves and their 
families from the enkindled anger of * the peo- 
ple.” Not so, however, “ Parson Manly;”’ he 
was made of stern stuff, as we have said; and 
neither admonitions nor threats, such as had had 
the effect of frightening off so many others from 
their pulpits, upon the accustomed services of 
the Sabbath day, were of any avail in deterring 
him from his post. 

“ Fear!” he would say, when importuned upon 
the subject, “when was it ever known that a 
Manly proved recreant to his trust, or faith- 
less to his king! And would he now flee 
to England only because the times were troubled 
ones: would he forsake the consecrated spot 
where lay so many of his gathered kindred, and 
where he himself too, hoped, in God's well ap- 
pointed time, to be joined to those buried ones in 
the last and final union of the grave: would he 
see the sacred portals of the temple of God de- 
secrated, and the profane feet of armed men to 
tread its sounding aisles; and would he permit 
those hallowed walls to echo to the bacchanalian 
songs of a God-forgetting generation of levellers 
who would fain prostrate the fair daughter of 
Zion, together with all the time-honored associ- 
ations of the past, into the dust together! No, 
he would resist to the death were such extremi- 


‘ties needful; and he would only require that they 
‘should bury his body in the grave with his 
‘sleeping children, when they should have taken 
away his life—that life being yielded up to the 
‘eall of a duty which he owed both to his king and 
|to his God!” 
| More recent developments had made known 
the fact of a conspiracy against the parsons, and 
it might be against the lives of those clergy, who 
‘in defiance of public indignation continued to 
officiate in their churches as in times past. ‘The 
| parish of St. — was known also to be adverse to 
ithe Revolution, and its more wealthy and “ aris- 
tocratic” citizens were avowed “tories.” But 
the neighbourhood roundabout, and especially 
those who were opposed to the Communion of 
the Church, were by no means inactive as friends 
and favorers of the popular cause. In fact, spies 
were abroad, and were disseminated among the 
disaffected” throughout the parish: oftentimes 
| they were those of a man’s own household, al- 
though he knew it not. A loyalist who remain- 
ed quietly at home, and who took no part in 
public affairs, was permitted to rest in peace; 
but even he had a spy upon hisactions. Those, 
on the other hand, who were noisy in their dem- 
onstrations of opposition, or who secretly favored 
the royal foe, soon felt the violence of popular 
\indignation poured out against them; houses 
| burnt, property destroyed, perhaps their persons 
| treated with insult and indignity, either by tar- 
‘ring and feathering, or by ducking in a horse- 
pond, or by enticing them from their beds at 
night, and seizing them, and scourging them with 
inhuman severity in the forest, and, in some in- 
stances, even by assassination itself. All this 
was executed by Lynch-law, as we term it in 
these days. But when the State Government in- 
terfered against “ meddlesome tories,” the heavy 
retributions of civil law were seen in confiscated 
estates, in imprisonments, and in severity in 
whatever way it might legally be exercised. It 
was, indeed, a period of peril and dismay,—a 
time that ‘tried men’s souls :” neither was there 
a family but experienced in a greater or less de- 
gree the attendant consequences. In times of 
peril all share alike as to the apprehension and 
alarm: and this was most particularly the case 
in the parish of St. »where party feeling ran 
to a wild extreme upon one side or the other of 
the vexed question of the day; and where none 
knew in what quarter the blow would next fall, 
or how soon they themselves might be aroused 
at midnight by a band of depredators at their 
door, or how soon the family roof which shel- 
tered their wives and their little ones, would be 
in flames over their heads. 

Parson Manly had been advised to forbear. 
More than one anonymous letter had reached 
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him, threatening vengeance if he persisted in of- 
fering up public prayer for that “* wretched ty- 
rant, King George!” His own people, too, 
as firm in their loyalty as he himself was, urged 
him to be silent, and not to press a point upon 
which the people were so violently indignant. 
They avowed, ‘tis true, a readiness to stand by 
their beloved pastor in every emergency, yet for 





his own sake, and his own personal safety, they | 


urged him to omit the obnoxious portion of the 
Church Service. But it was all in vain; the 
spirit of a brave line of mettlesome ancestry was 
strong within him, and neither threats, nor en- 
treaties, nor the tears even of his own fair daugh- 
ter could avail; and upon the Sabbath morning 
in question, having armed himself, as we have 
seen, he kneeled down before setting out, and 
prayed to the God of battles that he might be 
strengthened in this his duty, and that, if it was 
according to His good pleasure, an honorable 
deliverance might come. The distance was a 
mile or more from the parsonage; and as he 
rode slowly on his way, unattended by any one, 
he was passed by a number of hardy looking 
fellows, clad in homespun, and bearing conspic- 
uously upon their hats the well-known republi- 
can cockade. There were ominous looks and 
glances over the shoulder at the “ Parson,” as 
these suspicious individuals rode by : but no word 
was spoken—not even the accustomed morning 
greetings were passed. 

Preseutly there rode up one of a different 
stamp from these—a man whom our clergyman 
had formerly known, and had highly esteemed, 
but from whom, in consequence of the violence 
of the times, he had become alienated. It was 
Col. —, himself a member of that same Con- 
gress which had, the summer before, passed the 
irrevocable decree of independence, and who 
was then at home upon a visit to his family. 
Having learned of this anticipated violence, 
that was threatened upon the person of the 
aged clergyman, he had determined to ride 
over and ascertain how the thing was, and, 
if possible, to avert so disgraceful a catastrophe. 
Upon recognizing each other, a friendly saluta- 
tion passed between them; and as their horses 
seemed inclined towards an instinctive compan- 
ionship, as horses will very often incline, the ri- 
ders fell into conversation. 

“These are troublous times, father Manly,” 
said the colonel, willing to lead the few moments 
of discourse that might be afforded to them, to 
a topic uppermost in the minds of both. 

* Aye, you have well said,” replied the old 
man, with a sigh, ‘and as for myself I find that 
my last days are by no means by best days :— 
but God’s will be done!” 

** Men may have an honest difference of senti- 
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ment, and still be friends: think you not so, good 
father ?”’ asked the other. 

**God forbid that my heart should call any 
man my foe, however far he may have gone 
astray from the beaten paths of public honesty,” 
said the blunt minister. 

There was a momentary pause here, upon the 
part of the “rebel” politician, and he felt slightly 
nettled at the home thrust the clergyman had 
given him; but his goodness of heart overcame 
presently his scruples, and he proceeded : 

“IT suppose there can be no possible accom- 
modation between men occupying positions of 
sentiment which differ so widely as ours?” 

“None!” answered the other. 

“And yet prudence, and a desire for peace in 
all the quieter relationships of life, might require 
of us to avoid pressing our sentiments when they 
become obnoxious,” observed the colonel in a 
suggestive tone. 

“Why, I am essentially a man of peace, Col. 
—,” said the old gentleman, “and would fain 
avoid embroiling myself with any one; but where 
the stern dictates of duty constrain us, then 
it is that all compromises for the mere sake of 
peace become weakness and craven-hearted- 
ness.” 

‘‘ Have you failed to perceive that there is a 
falling off in allegiance to George the king, in 
these latter days,”’ enquired the Congressman ? 

‘‘ Say rather His Majesty,” interposed the loy- 
alist. 

‘No; I'll use no superfluous words, or vain 
titles,” rejoined the other, “’tis plain George the 
king with me henceforward; but you seem to be 
unaware of the doings of our Congress, and 
that a Declaration of Iudependence has been 
passed.” 

‘‘T have heard of it,” said Mr. Manly, “but I 
have continued to regard it as only an item in 
this same odious act of treason, in which His 
Majesty’s colonies are now so unhappily en- 
gaged. May God of his mercy avertthe dreadful 
retributions of offended justice which must fol- 
low in the sequel of this foul rebellion.” 

«I see, my dear sir,” observed the colonel, 
with earnestness, “that you view the whole 
transaction in an aspect which savors of preju- 
dice on your part. “This act of independence 
has been most deliberately declared, and with a 
full knowledge too of its weighty consequences. 
Believe me, Parson Manly, that although you 
may not live to see it, and even my own life may 
pay the forfeit to this same ‘offended justice,” 
as you term it, yet still the cause of liberty will 
gain ground, and will ultimately triumph in this 
land. The sword, sir, has been drawn, and the 
scabbard has been thrown away. Duty may 





have, and doubtless it has, its different phases, 
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when regarded by different minds, all of which donning his cassock, his rude congregation of 
are equally sincere, but truth is mighty—it is unsanctified worshippers were seen communing 
omnipotent—it will, it must, in the end, prevail.” | together in knots, and in little companies around 

By this time they had reached the parish church, , the sacred edifice. ‘They were no doubt con- 
which was situated upon a hill, and was sur-|spiring as to the most fitting time to “ drag the 
rounded by the lofty trees of the then unbroken ‘old tory from his nest,” and in what manner to 
forest. proceed in the execution of the vilest indignities 


Here they parted: the one riding on so as to 
avoid witnessing an act of open indignity to the 
laws of the land, and the other sternly intent to 
fulfil a duty, as he esteemed it to be, to his God, 
and to his king. 

Arriving at the church door, Parson Manly 
found that an unusual collection of people had 
already gathered ;—not such, however, as had 
been wont to assemble upon the peaceful Sab- 


upon bis person. 

The purpose of carrying into execution their 
_sacreligious design, however rigidly determined 
as to the measure itself, was by no means so 
well agreed upon in regard to the mode and man- 
‘ner in which the thing should be done; whether 
by tarring and feathering, or by ducking in the 
river, or by personal chastisement by whipping. 


howe of the more unfeeling of the number were 





baths of times past. No affectionate greetings! for + hanging the old mule upon the nearest sap- 
of kind ** mothers in Israel’? met him now ;—nor | ling,” and allowing him “to swing there in the 


the unladen treasures of coaches and chariots,| wind, robes and all, and under the sky of heav- 
eager to press forward, and welcome the minis- | en.” “If he wants to be so conspicuous,” said 
ter to his post of duty and bis “ labor of love.” | they, ‘we'll elevate him a little higher than per- 
Neither were there any of the humble commu- haps he desires.” Happily such brutal sugges- 
nity of wives and little ones present, sueh as was tions were not favored except by very few, and 
usual to throng together upon the “sweet day! milder counsels prevailed with the majority. Nor 
of rest,” and to accept the proffered hand of was there any concert of action agreed upon, up 


Christian fellowship from their revered pastor. to the very moment of the arrival of their viec- 


No children were seen to ‘tim. All this was favorable to Mr. Manly; be- 


f ' a sides, it was one thing to swear stoutly out in 
—— follow with endearing wile, ; 
And pluck his gown to share the good man’s smile.” the woods of what they would do, and it was 
quite another thing, as they found it to be, when 
O, it was sad to see such an exhibition of the jt came to the point, and they were required to 
grosser parts of human infirmity around so sa- go forward within the rails of that sacred place, 
cred a spot upon so holy aday! Men were there! and to lay unholy bands wpon a minister of 
whose faces were not often visible ‘“ where} Christ—that minister an aged man, and one 
prayer was wont to be made ;” and an air of| whom the finger of calumny had never been 
sullen determination, perhaps of defiance, sat pointed at;—who had been a faithful servant in 
upon the stern countenances of them all, warning men from the “error of their ways,” 
Above, the mild sun of a Virginia spring-day, | and who was, at this moment, borne down be- 
was beaming forth in its aceustomed beauty. and | neath the burden of domestic sorrows and afflic- 
shedding a light of unrecognized gladness upon tions of his own ! 
the scene. The joyous throats of the forest But they all huddled into the church together, 
birds were in tuneful unison with the season, but | and sat themselves dower; filling up the remo- 
not with the occasion, for there was no respond- | test pews first, and so on until the house was 
ing echo from any individual heart of those there | crammed. No seat was vacant. Nota female 
collected. The graves, too, of the dead were! was in the assembly ; and if there were any of 
on this day uuvisited by the pious footsteps of the parson’s friends present, they were not known 
those who usually came thither to drop a tear as such. It would, indeed, have been madness 
of memory to loved ones who were gone from jn any one of his most devoted adherents to have 
earth, and were there gathered to their last and been present on such an occasion, as their burnt 
long repose. ‘The quietness of a quiet place was houses and waste property would but too truly 
broken in upon, and the peaceful solemnity of a have testified. Even the pug-nosed clerk, who 


peaceful and solemn day was disturbed. There sat beneath the reading-desk in his own appro- 
was anticipated violence lurking in the hearts of 


those rude and unchastened men, who, for this 








priate box, such as is still seen in the relics of 
the olden time,—those ancient edifices of Vir- 


one day in their lives, felt so deep an interest in’ ginia’s colonial existence :—I mean those old 
the services of the sanctuary. Whilst the aged churches built a century ago or more, which are to 
servant of the church was dismounting from his be found in many parts of the State to this day, 
horse, and was making his way. all unattended untouched by any band save that of the all-de- 
und alone, to the vestry room, for the purpose of caying hand of time: even Joel Jenking, the 
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clerk, was oisinninnd to * ‘ fraternize” with the 
populace upon this same critical Sabbath day ; 
and it was remarked that his responses were 
carefully timed and modestly delivered, and that 
his “ Amens,”’ which usually were so nasally 
sonorous, were given forth very softly and 
quietly, as if im sympathy rather with his own 
caste than with his master, the parson. 

Expedition was upon tiptoe, for as yet the | 
good man had not entered. Many triumphant) 
glances were east among the “conspirators” at 
the delay, and even werds of satisfaction were 
whispered that he “dare not come !” 

But this triumph was of skort continuance, 
for presently forth came the old gentleman, in 
his robes, as calmly, and with as much self-pos- 
session as usual, and he kneeled long in pri- 
vate prayer to Almighty Ged for strength in 
this his time of need, and for support in such an 
hour of trial and difficulty as that he was now 
called to go through. He rose and steod at the 
desk ; his long gray locks hanging in glistening 
masses upon his shoulders, and his cowntenance 
beaming with confidence, and trastfulness, and 
quiet resignation to the willof God. He began 
“The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth 


keep silence before him.” No one arose to receive | 


the Exhortation, as is customary, nor did any one 
kneel at the Confession, save only himself and 
his time-serving clerk, who was evidently in a 


Haak, ouly ym was an ominous rustling in the 


pews below as of men breathing deeply, and 
gathering themselves up for some serious en- 





| counter. 


After the usual collects for “‘ peaee” and for 
“grace,” the earnest, solemn, uafaltering voice 


‘of the minister was heard to continue: 


“O Lord our heavenly Father, high and mighty 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords, thevuly Ruler 
‘of princes, who dost from thy throne behold all 
the dwellers upou earth: Most heartily we be- 
seech thee, with thy faver to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lord King George ; and so 
replenish him with the grace of thy holy spirit, 
that he may alway incline to thy will and walk 
in thy way; Endue him plenteously with heav- 
enly gifts; grant him in health and wealth long 
to live; strengthen him, that he may overcome 
land vanquish all his enemies; and that finally after 
‘this life. he may attain everlasting joy and feli- 
city through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 

He paused as usual for the response; but no 
‘response came,—ouly silence, a deep silence suc- 


|ceeded to the last words of the prayer. Sullhe 





: | paused, and no voice was heard throughout the 


|assembly; and then he himself became his own 
respondent, and pronounced an AmeEN! so loud 
and so emphatic, as left no possibility of doubt 
/upon the minds of any, that he was in earnest in 
his supplications for royalty. As the last echo- 


strait in his anxiety to please his one master, and ing syllable of the word lingered upon the ears 
yet not to offend the other master, who was the of that motley assembly, there was a gazing of 
mightier just now. There was nothing new oc-|men one upon the other, as much as to say— 
curring in the ordinary service of “ Morning | Now is the time for the attack! But no man 
Prayer.” The Athanasian creed was said, as|moved. ‘The old parson, himself, as if expect- 
was the custom in those days, and the Liturgy ‘ing interruption, did not proceed with the con- 
progressed without interruption of any kind, and | ‘cluding portions of the Ritual for some moments. 








yet without assistance, except in the one lone 
faltering voice of Jenkins in the clerk’s box. 
What, however, there was in the service that 
was most remarkable,—not a ‘ worshipper” 
stirred from his seat, not a suppliaut knelt at the 
throne of grace amongst the whole crowd there 
assembled as the “congregation.” 
were upon that same stout-hearted old priest of 
God's house, and watchful ears were intent to 
catch the words of his mouth, and to hear wheth- 
er he would now “ dare” to pronounce the hated 
formula when dangers awaited him, and when 
heavy trials with pains and penalties were threat- 
ened upon his person sheuld he so proceed. 

“Let us pray!” said the clergyman, the Creed 
being ended. 

“O Lord, shew thy mercy upen us.” 

“ And grant us thy salvation,” meekly replied 
the voice of the clerk alone. 

“O Lord save the King!” said Parson Manly, 
in a steady, determined voice. 
There was no response to this from the clerk’s 


Eager eyes | 


Interruption, however, there was none. Not a 
man arose from his seat, but in mute astonish- 
‘ment at such an exhibition of absolute heroism, 
they all seemed fixed to the benches on which 
they sat. And after such a momentary pause, 
as if to invite the “conspirators” to the sacre- 
ligious assault, the voice of the brave old man 
| was again heard at the reading desk in the con- 
cluding sentences of the service. The ‘“ Morn- 
‘ing Prayer’ was gone through—the king had 
‘been prayed for, as was usual within those walls; 
and that there should be no incompleteness in 
the solemn petition made to Almighty God, the 
priest himself had responded with that same loud 
and hearty Amea! which made the walls of the 
old St. ‘s church reverberate again ; and still 
there was no assault attempted, nor even a mo- 
tion tewards an outrage of the kind contem- 
plated. 

What could all this mean! 

Here were men, strong men, men of violent 
feelings and of embittered prejudices, who had 
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come together for the avowed purposes of harm. 
They were all gathered upon the very spot where 
their victim should be immolated, to appease this 
overflow of popular indignation and wrath. They 
Were present in numbers far above what would 
be necessary to execute their unworthy purpose. 
’Tis true. the old man did contemplate resist- 
ance; that is, he at first contemplated such a 
course, and} as we have already seen, had pre- 
pared himself for the encounter by the pistols 
which he had taken from his daughter's hands. 
The belligerent nature of the Manlys of old 
time had mounted high in the proud bosom of 
this representative of a once proud family, and 
for awhile he was bent upon blood—* blood for 
blood.’ But after that he was alone, having 
started upon his way to the church, his spirit 
became more calm, and took its accustomed at- 
titude of prayer: and then it was that Robert 
Manly perceived his error, whilst a something 
whispered in his ear, and echoed in his heart: 
“ The servant of the Lord must not strive!” Still 
@ sense of his danger had reassured him, and 
he had instinctively felt for his weapons to see if 
they were safe; but again the admonition sound- 
ed within him, and was repeated with increased 
emphasis: ‘* T'he servant of the Lord must not 
strive!” Hethought of his daughter,—of Edith, 
lonely and now deserted—even her old father 
has taken his life in his hands and has given it 
up without a struggle to preserve it ;—ruthless 
men have assaulted him, and he makes no effort 
to preserve a life so valuable as his must be to 
an unprotected child,—and again he had felt for 
his pistols. But the voice of warning was not 
to be smothered by sinful doubts like these—for 
sinful they were, seeing that they led him 
to distrust the hand of that Providence which 
had ever been his reliance, and which even now 
gave him convincing assurance that not a hair 
of his head should sufferharm. ‘ The servant of 
the Lord must not strive !” became again vocal 
to his conscience, so that his doubts were remo- 
ved, and his determination was fixed to put his 
trust in the Lord, and that he should deliver him. 
And thus resolving, he had drawn the deadly 
weapons from his bosom. and had cast them into 
the hedge by the road-side, and so had gone on- 
ward unarmed, save by the * Sword of the 
Spirit,” to his appoiuted scene of trial. 


What then was there to hinder that these evil 
minded men should execute their severe purpose 
upon the aged servant of God, who in this emer- 
gency had felt it equally his duty to be a faithful 
servant tohis king? He was unarmed and help- 
less, and even without the countenance of friends, 
and he stood there firm in the spirit of his duty— 
a duty as he honestly held it to be—and unsha- 
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ken by any threats of men. And yet they harmed 
him not. 

Perhaps it was that the hearts of these men 
were overcome by the display of moral courage 
here manifested. Courage is an elevated fea- 
ture in human character, which ever adorns and 
beautifies its possessor; and their minds being 
full of what they there saw exhibited, it is quite 
possible that other feelings were for the moment 
forgotten. No doubt these men did admire the 
stern and unflinching manner in which the proud 
old loyalist bore himself upon the occasion, and 
that they felt for him a sympathy which they 
themselves were unconscious of having posses- 
sed. And that thus their hands were stayed. 
But, perhaps, also, as we have already intimated, 
they were not prepared, any of these rude men, 
to lay the hand of violence upon a priest of God 
as he ministered at the altar. This was no tri- 
fling matter, as they now regarded it. The hard 
heart of infidelity. and the unholy hands of him 
who believes that “there is no God,” might 
have essayed to complete the rash enterprise, 
but not of such were those here congregated. 
Rude and unlettered men they were, and little 
observant of the respect due to an aged man,— 
that man a scholar and a gentleman, but they 
were not in heart essentially bad. There were 
political exasperations, it is true, but these were 
incidental to the times; and it was for a politi- 
cal purpose only that they had met here together 
on this day, and for the chastisement of a politi- 
cal offender. ‘These men had no idea of insult- 
ing the majesty of Heaven, even though their 
political prejudices and preferences had been as- 
sailed and set at naught; nor had they hitherto 
perceived the enormity of their plans, and the 
necessary sacrilege that would attend the con- 
summation of them. In a word they hesitated, 
they held back when it came to the invading the 
Church of God with unballowed feet, and with 
hands and purposes so unsanctified. To bura 
down and lay waste a *tory’s’’ barns and out- 
houses, was not so bad, because in this they 
seemed to be justified on the score of necessity, 
as the times were themselves violent ones, and 
outrages had been practised by the adherents of 
both parties;—but here was a different case al- 
together, and the religious instincts of even the 
rude hearts of rude men took the alarm, and ren- 
dered hands, otherwise bent upon mischief, 
harmless and inactive. Such, at least, is a 


well grounded presumption of the causes which 
led to the failure of the anticipated assault. 
Parson Manly had concluded the Morning Ser- 
vice, and had neither omitted nor changed any 
part or portion of it, even to the “ prayer for the 
king,” and still he remained unmolested at his 
post. 
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Then he ascended to the lofty pulpit,—which | heard my words, and as you hear them now you 
to this day rears itself mid-air, so to speak, inj may remember them. But I yield,—and I yield 
the same old parish church of St. , and pre-| uot to any conviction of wrong, but from the 
pared to address his submissive auditory, who| necessities of age and its increasing infirmities. 
sat uneasily in those big, square, old-fashioned | The sound of my voice in this sanctuary shall 
pews below. They had not only heard the king | trouble you no more. I can make no compro- 
prayed for, but they must now perforce open | mises in a matter of duty, so neither shall I 
their unwelcome ears to a sermon in the same choose such selections from the sacred Liturgy 
strain of obnoxious politics. The text was from | as may best suit the time-serving caprices of this 
the psalmist David: “ Why do the heathen rage, unloyal age. I adhere to the land-marks whilst 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” and it af-|1 live, and if, through constraint, I must needs 
forded ample scope to the abilities of the speaker, | be silent, let all that hear me this day bear testi- 
who here took occasion to enlarge upon the vir- | mony that it is in obedience to the wilfulness of 
tue and duty of Osepience. This was discuss-| violent and unsteady men. I announce, there- 
ed in a temperate and respectful manner, but |fore, that this church is now closed for the sol- 
firmly and with earnestness. Obedience to law |emn service of God, during the impending years 
and to order—obedience to church and to king— | of this sad contest.” 
obedience to the **‘ powers that be,’ all of which,”| ‘The old man sat down; and at this signal the 
said the venerable minister, “‘ are ordained of assembly arose, and with quiet footsteps left the 
God??” This was the strong argument of that | edifice. They mounted their horses and so dis- 
day on the part of “king and law,” and there | persed to their homes. 
were zealous advocates for it too, and none | As for Parson Manly, he lived in retirement 
throughout “his Majesty’s Colonies” had ad- | throughout the whole period of the revolutionary 
vanced these claims with more tenacity and vigor | struggle, or until the last year thereof, when quite 
than the aged man who now raised his voice for | worn-out with increase of years and ripe for the 
the last time in public condemnation of the pop- | full harvest of the grave, he died and was buried 
ular cause. “ What is it,” said he, in the con-| with his kindred. But although the resounding 








clusion of his remarks, “that I should fear? 
Shall I who minister at God’s holy altar, and 
who look for a recompense solely at His hands— 


plaudits were for “independence and freedom” 
forever, the blessings of which were already be- 
ginning to be universally felt, he himself had held 


shall I fear the face and the mere frowns of men? | out firm to his principles, declaring that he would 
Or shall I, treading the dark confines of that | die as he had lived, loyal both to his churchand 
grave, where lie buried all the fond prospects of | to his king. E. K. 

a father’s heart, stagger from my duty, and bend 
with unwilling subservience to these traitorous 
designs? Shall I, in my old days, with a bare 
inch of life’s brief candle left to me, now desert 
the earthly master in whose service I have long 
lived and labored? Desert him, too, without 
any inward conviction of conscience that I should 
do so, and indeed with every feeling of my na- 
ture in open repugnance to the foul wrong in 
which these rebellious Colonies are now enga- 
ged! No! my hearers, no! no!—you may de- 





THE MAGIC WORD. 


BY ALTON. 


” . * Our doubts are traitors— 


And make us lose the good we oft might win, 


spoil the old man of these his robes of sacred By tearing to attempt.— Shakespeare. 
office,—you may treat his person with such in- 

dignity as best befits your taste and your inclina- I. 

tion,—nay, you may shed the poor last remnant There is a word—the Worp of words— . 
of royal blood that trickles along these worn-out To which a charm is lent, 


veins, but you shall never deter a Manly from his shat keeps the universe alive— 

lias, Sead dil That word—Encouragement. 
duty, or compel him byt reats to prove recreant "Tis like a mainspring to the world, 
to his trust. But,” continued he, “Iam now That, with a sovereign sway, 
too old to war it any more; my energies and my Whene’er the Ball would cease its course, 
faculties have wasted with my decaying frame, Impels it on its way. 
and I cannot strive longer against a useless cur- I 
rent. I am compelled to desist now. I have ; : 
had strength to stand up here to-day, and to Mt bite the wensied Hushaetmen 

: Toil cheerfully through care, 

declare my solemn protest to these rebellious 


z Reminding what a rich reward 
measures, and I thank God forit. You have Attends the Harvest-ear ; 
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A manly heart the while it breathes 
Devotion deep and true,— 

bs If spurned—will proudly crush each pang, 

And scorn again to sue! 


oY VII. 
ra d i Lo, Genius, o’er whose wasted frame 
Disease is sadly stealing, 
ee How, all unmindful, still he toils, 
HN 4 New truth on truth revealing: 
yt i Night is for rest, the sun reminds, 
; Bright setting o’er the hill; 
Midnight her warning gives in vain— 
fi Dawn finds him toiling still. 
Vill. 
ty “ Oh! this is madness,” cries the friend 
eae “Thy fevered cheek how pale, 
When bealth and happiness are lost 
. Can empty Fame avail?” 
J Alas! such words are lostin air, 
et el Who knows what stern control 
: That Magic word—Encouragement 
* Hath over such a soul! 
’ ] IX, 
For hearken to his stern reply : 
HH “Oh! Pleasure’s idle son, 
’ 








The Magic Word. {[Mar, 

By picturing to his happy sight, Wealth, honor, rank—a world were naught, 
bi Though tempests scourge the earth, If I must die unknown: 
| His Boys and Girls, from hunger free, Could I believe such were my fate, 

Around his merry hearth. Then every fruitless breath 3 
} That life condemns my heart to heave, te 
. lil. Would seem a living death!” .4 

It bids the Warrior rally still, . ' 
Though all his Comrades, ’round, X. “t 
Sad victims to the thirsty brand, The Christian meets with rude repulse 
Have strewed the bloody ground : When oft his voice is heard, 
For not the dreadful carnage near But, humbly looking up on high, 
Attracts the fiery va shes He hears the Magic Word; 
But dashing wildly on, he sees And, when it grieves to find his heart 
Fame—Glory—Victory ! On earthly things intent, 
IV Boldly he braves the Tempter’s art, 
. And feels—Encouragement! 
The noble Sailor scorns to fear, 
Though fierce the lightnings flash, XI. 
And, roaring through the scowling clouds, 
Loud peals the thunder’s crash : For hath not He, who made the world, 
For, while he treads the strong ship’s deck, _ The Father—Lord of all— P 
Where bolt nor plank are rent, Kindly proclaimed, unknown to him, 
Be smiles undaunted on the scene, A sparrow shall not fall?— 
And feels—Encouragement! And will He, then, a servant see 
Oppressed with grievous care; 
V. Nor, like a Father, hear his his voice, 
i i feng ? 
*Tis this which from the Lover’s heart eet 
All sorrow may beguile, XII. ' 
* And light that sacred ray of Hope 
ae Which lives upon a smile!— See how the Conscience-stricken Child, 
aE Inspired by this celestial beam, Who doth his conduct rue, 
ad 8 For her all things he’ll dare : Will, at his slightest token, kneel, 
4H $i But break the spell—and lo, how soon And sweet forgiveness sue: 
eat He’ll leave the scornful Fair. For, at its sound, within his breast, 
hs “ What new emotions rise, 
gi) ; Vi. As now, ambitiously, he strives 
if Ne > For he who still abjectly kneels, To win approving eyes. 
bid. Despite her cold disdain, . 
a Knows nothing of that nobler love XIII. 
: ts Which animates my strain : 


But yet, deprive him of this charm, 
And wound his shrinking heart 

With cold reproach—and how he writhes 
Beneath its cruel smart;— 

His noblest feelings withering up, 
That self-respect so dear, 

Till, crushed with grief, he falls, disgraced, 
A Victim to Despair. 


XIV. 


For ah! too vain the heart will strive 
To mock Adversity, 

And, if not aided by this spell, 
Soon joy forsakes the eye ; 

And soon less frequent on the ear 
The mirthful laugh will rise, 

The spirit lose its wonted nerve, 
As Hope uncherished dies. 


XV. 


Then, oh! let none forget the charm 
This simple word hath won, 

But bear it with him o’er Life’s paths, 
To cheer a brother on : 

And, as the good Samaritan 
His aid the Stranger lent, 

So, when a friend beside thee sinks, 
Whisper--Encouragement! 
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they proceeded on the bastions, and attacked the 
The Storming of the Arsenal at Vienna.” | building in the rear. 
Parliamentaires were despatched to the arse- 
At six o’clock, there was but one place of re- | nal both by the diet and the students, ordering 
fuge left in the city for the troops and National |the garrison to surrender, and the combat to 
Guards who took sides with the government, and | ©¢@8¢; but these were shot as fast they approach- 
that place was the arsenal—famous not only for \ed the building, not by the ns but, as wae 
the immense quantity of arms of all kinds which | generally believed. by assassins posted in the op- 
it contained, but for the valued trophies acquired | Posite houses of the Renn Gasse. 
in the crusades in the Holy Land, in the Turkish | At ten o’clock the arsenal was bombarded 
wars, and in the French campaigns. from four different points. At eleven o'clock, 
All other places being in their possession, at- | from the discharge of the congreve rockets, the 
tempts were now made by the mob to carry this | building took fire, and great apprehensions were 
point by storm. They first attempted to force | Cutertained that the powder magazine would ex- 
the gates, but failing in this, operations were. plode ; yet the gallant little band, intrusted with its 
abandoned until after nightfall. ‘They next en-| defence, held out undaunted. Some well-dis- 
deavored to gain entrance from the roofs of the | posed citizens attempted to dispatch fire engines 
adjoining houses, but this effort was attended | to the relief of the arsenal; but the enraged mob 
with no better success, as the assailants were |i™terfered, and prevented their departure. The 
picked off by the sharp shooters in the arsenal fire fortunately communicated with the wood and 
as rapidly as they made their appearance. coal depots, and, by the untiring exertions of the 
At seven o'clock, and as soon as the shades of ,82'Tison was kept undercontrol. Every species 
night afforded some concealment for their ma- | °f stratagem was resorted to, to obtain posses- 
neeuvres, the attack was renewed with great vigor. | sion of the arsenal, but all without effeet. 
Two barricades were constructed not far distant | One of these schemes was very near consum- 
from the arsenal, and in both of the streets which ™@tion, and had it been carried through would 
met and formed right angles in front of the gate, | have decided at once the fates both of the gar- 
and the fire was upened from all houses within "8°" and the arsenal. A little after midnight, a 


reach, both in the Renn Gasse and Wiplingher |.8"e@t sound of many voices was heard in the 
Strasse, while from the barricade on the Hopen | Wiplingher Strasse, and a band of mixed per- 
Bracke the cannons poured forth their contents 8°88 observed marching up to the arsenal, some 
against the feebler gate, the concussion in the | bearing white flags and others torches and ean- 
narrow streets and lofty houses shivering to atoms | “!es- From afar they proclaimed words of peaee 
all the glass of the windows, and drowning all and requested a parley, and the garrison was in- 
other sounds with its deafening thunder. clined to listen to the most advanced speaker. 

Captain Castell, commanding the only com- Two loaded cannon were posted in the gate- 
pany of regulars left for the defence of the arse-| W@y and pointed down the street, and Captain 
nal, prudently waited until the enemy’s shot had | Castell, with nearly his entire force of forty gren- 
made in the gate an aperture sufliciently large | adiers, advaneed toward the doubtful band; and 
to enable him to point out the only but well-di- while there listening to their communications, 
rected cannon which he had, and the effect of a| 204 preventing them from pressing them too 
few shots was indescribable—the streets were | Closely on the arsenal, the eaptain happening to 
cleared, and the captain, venturing out with a cast a look behind, remarked a flash upon the 
few men, took the deserted cannon, which had | tube of the double loaded cannon. Amazed, he 
been brought over the barricade for the purpose | SPAS toward the cannon where he perceived a 
of attacking the arsenal from a nearer point. young proletarial searching with a burning match 

The combat deepened, the garrison swept the | for the touch-hole of the gun, which, in a sec- 
Renn Gasse with grape and canister, and killed | ond more, would have discharged its murderous 
and ‘disabled a great number of the populace, Comtents upon the backs of the grenadiers. An 
whose fury increased after each unsuccessful at-|'™stantaneous ery directed the attention of the 
tempt to gain possession of the building. The, cannoniers to the youthful assassin, and the next 
assailants proceeded to the civic arsenal, and de- | moment one of them, with a rope hammer, struck 
manded cannon for the loudly expressed purpose | bim speeehless to the earth. Ineensed at the 
of bombarding the military arsenal. With these | eachery which was attempted, Captain Castell 


immediately withdrew his grenadiers, and an- 


* From a work entitled “ Austria in 1848-49.”” By Hon : : 
A. ‘ Ra ‘| swered the faithless band by two dischar 
William H. Stiles, recently our Charge at Vienna. These | pn owrgte ot 


interesting and important volumes will appear in elegant | grape, which produced ape havoc in their ranks, 
style, from the press of Harper and Brothers, New York, | and caused a death-like stillness through the 
in the course of a month. / street. 
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The Spirit of My Dreams. 
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The attack and defence of the arsenal con- 
tinued through the entire night. Never was more 
strikingly exhibited the advantage of skill and 
discipline over rude masses than occurred that 
night, when the handful of regular troops held 
out, with Spartan valor, against all the force 
which could be brought against them, and never 
yielded their post until next morning, when sum- 
moned to do so by their own commander, Count 
Anersperg. who had entered into stipulations 
with the Diet and common council for the sur- 
render. 

But the horrors of that awful night—the alarm- 
bells pealing from all the steeples in the city ; the 
arsenal at times wrapt in flames; the uninter- 
rupted musket fire; the thunder of the heavy 
eannon, and the streets strewed with the dying 
and dead, will not soon be forgotten by the quiet 
and pleasure-loving inhabitant of Vienna. 

At eight o’clock next morning, the brave little 
garrison which, with a scarcity of ammunition, 
had all night long defended the arsenal, amid fire 
and flame, surrendered it into the hands of its 
pledged protectors ;* aud, marching unmolest- 
ed through the tumultuous streets of the capi- 
tal, reached in safety the encampment in the 
Schwartzenberg Garden, amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of their companions. 

Searcely had they left, when the populace, 
whose rage could no longer be restrained, rushed 
into the arsenal from every quarter, some even 
over the still burning ruins; and when the yard 
became full to overflowing with human beings, 
whose horrid faces and grotesque appearance 
beggared all description, the doors were burst 
open, and a general plunder commenced. So 
great was the rush to obtain arms, that, notwith- 
standing the fire had just again burst out with all 
its fury, and groups of thousands surrounded it 
on all sides, not a man could be obtained to as- 
sist in extinguishing it, and a number of boys, 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, could alone 
be gathered to work the engine; and they really 
laboured with great constancy until the flames 
were subdued. 

The four long galleries, leading into each 
other, and surrounding an immense hollow square, 
were filled with arms and trophies of every des- 
cription; and so tasteful had been the arrange- 
ment of them, that that hall constituted one of 
the most attractive objects to the eye of the stran- 
ger that Vienna afforded. 

The two hundred thousand new muskets which 
it contained soon disappeared; and then follow- 
ed the trophies, collected by the imperial gov- 
ernment through many centuries, from the period 


* That the National Guard and Legion would occupy 
and defend it. 


jof the crusades to the present day. Some strut- 

ted forth in complete suits of ancient armor ; oth- 
ers were decorated only with helmets and gloves 
of mail; some brandished an ancient battle-axe, 
while others delighted only in a breast-plate and 
pike; some shouldered a Swedish blunderbuss, 
captured, perhaps, in the battle of Lutzen; and 
some waved a Turkish cimetar. 

For hours the Arsenal thus poured forth a rab- 
ble, in comparison with which Falstaff’s regi- 
ment would have appeared a noble guard; all 
delighted with their spoils, and boasting of the 
havoc they would now make upon the military. 
The coat of mail of Libussa, the first princess of 
Bohemia; the buckskin shirt in which Gustavus 
Adolphus received his death wound ; the swords 


of Eugéne of Savoy, of Wurmser, and of 


Schwartzenberg, and thousands of other invalu- 
able relics disappeared. 

Some were subsequently purchased for a 
zwentzinger ;* many have been lost forever. 


* Twenty cents. 





THE SPIRIT OF MY DREAMS, 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


What beauteous form art thou I ever meet? 

When sleep o’ercomes me ‘mong the fragrant flowers 
Who weavest wreaths for me, of blossoms aweet, 
Plucked from the shrubs which circle these bright bowers 
Who art thou? Spirit bright I fain would know ? 

Thy glances fire my soul, I hear thee speak ; 

And oh! with love unspeakable I glow, 

When thy warm hand is pressing on my cheek: 


I seek thee near the village linden trees, 

I search the city, each romantic spot, 

I hear thee sighing on the hollow breeze, 

I seek thee, loved one, but I find thee not. 
Where’er a lattice opens, there I gaze ; 
Where’er a veil falls o’er a lofty brow ; 
Where’er a tongue is heard in beauty’s praise, 
I seek, and have sought hopelessly, till now. 


Coine often, then, sweet vision of the night— 

Thy form in dreamland, I would often see, 

Clad in those maiden robes of spotless white, 

In which thy visit was first made to me. 

Bring, when thou comest, in thy snowy hand, 
Which captive bore my willing heart away, 
Sweet violets, fastened with that purple band, 
Which round thy swanlike neck was wont to play. 


And bring, oh bring, those soft blue eyes of thine, 
From which an angel’s glances seem to gleam, 

And bring that face, which sweetly smiled on mine 
When first I met thee in my rapt’rous dream. 

Bring then thy rosy mouth where bright smiles bask, 
And heaven will open to thy lover’s eyes ; 

Bring all thy charms, beloved, then I ask— 

Bring in thy hearst, the love of Paradise. 
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“Give you something, my child ?” he said. 


PEONY: “Yes, sir, please. I’m poor and aint had 
nothin’ to eat for—for—ever so long,” said Peo- 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. ny, assuming a whining tone, but cunningly glan- 


cing from the corners of her eyes to see what 
ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS OF | effect her eloquence had produced. 


FREE SCHOOLS. * Nothing to eat!” said the stranger, involun- 
tarily putting his hand into his pocket; but sud- 
BY PEN. INGLETON, ESQ. denly checking himself, he sighed again and 


shook his head. 

I. «« Here, here too!” he muttered, “ I am indeed 
PEONY GOES ALONG SINGING. wanted.” 
“What did you say, sir,” said Peony, whin- 

Peony came down the Blue Ridge merrily ing; ‘“*did yousay you'd give a poor child some- 
singing. First and foremost, let me say, in a} thin’ to buy some bread to eat?” 
few words, how Peony looked. She was a lit-}| And perceiving that the stranger, in his pre- 
tle girl of ten or eleven, with a round ruddy face, occupation, had not observed the bottle she car- 
curling hair of a dusky auburn, and a jaunty,|ried, Peony slipped it dexterously beneath her 
careless bearing. She was clad in an old, rag-|apron, and assuming an innocent look, glanced 
ged gown, of the coarsest texture, and the torn again at her companion. 
and draggled skirt scarcely reached to herancles;| The stranger looked at her attentively and 
below it two little red, unwashed feet, without|}sadly. Deep comwmiseration was written in his 
shoes or stockings, plainly revealed themselves. | melancholy eyes, and for a moment he appeared 
But what did Peony care for shoes or stockings! to be sunk in thought. Then turning again to 
that beautiful day? The sun was shining very ‘the little girl : 
warmly; the tall trees were full of birds’ nests—| «My child,” he said mildly, “do you know 
if she could only climb so high!—and the grass| who made you ?” 
felt nice and soft to her feet, and did’nthurtthem| «No, sir—I dunno.” 
like the ugly pebbles and stones of the highway!| ‘ Has no one told you this much, even! Are 
Therefore she went along singing ; but her song, | you ignorant wholly of your Maker?” 
though so merry, was not a pleasant song! No,| “ What is ignorant?” asked Peony. 
rather a woful song—so merry was it—as the| The old man bowed his forehead. 
light in her eyes was a woful light for all its bright-| “Do you not know, my daughter,” he con- 
ness ! tinued, “ who made the earth—these trees—the 

On by cottages shrinking back from the road, | stars in the sky—every thing around us ?” 
and tall mansions raising proudly their white | ‘They growed so, I reckon,” said Peony, in 
walls amid bright waving foliage and flowers: her little tinkling voice. 
on by the murmuring stream aud the little bridge| ‘ Have you never heard of your Saviour?” 
went Peony singing. She went by allcarelessly,| “Oh, yes!” said Peony, proudly; “ yes I have. 
toward the village where she was to have the That was Washin’ton, the saviour of his coun- 
black bottle under her arm filled for her father. |try. I've heard father say that.” 

Just as she came to the bend in the road, from| ‘God pardon us !—and this is Virginia in the 
which the white houses of the town were visi- nineteenth century! My child, have you no con- 
ble, she heard behind her the boof-strokes of a|ception—I mean, can you tell me what your life 
horse, and, turning round, saw a tall, elderly-|is for—why you are living: tell me not that you 
looking traveller, who had just emerged from a are wholly darkened.” 
by-road, and was leading a horse evidently much} “{ aint darken’,” said Peony, puzzling her 
fatigued. Peony scarcely complimented the brain. “I live to wash dishes, and go to town 
stranger with a second glance, and went on her for father.” 











way again singing like a forest bird. * And for nothing else ?” 
“My child,” said the stranger, ina mild voice,} “I dunno. What else am I livin’ for? Oh, 
“you sing very merrily.” yes !” she said, struck by a sudden thought, “to 


Peony turned round and stopped. The trav- hunt birds’ nests and make dams in the run.” 
eller joined her, and patting her kindly on the! “Do you know what State this is !” 








head : ** Oh, yes, it’s Squire ’s ’state. He lives 
“* What is your name?” said he. up there in the big house. I was in it once, beg- 
“ Peony,” answered the child; “ please sir gi’ ging, and oh! how rich and fine every thing was! 
me somethin’.” They was all sorts of pretty things on the table, 
The old man sighed. and soft carpets on the floor; and they give me 
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some nice coffee, and when the readin’ time 
come, they let me kneel down on a real mahog- 
*ny cheer.” 

Peony seemed carried away by enthusiasm, as 
she mentioned these wonders. 

** And do you not remember, Peony,” said the 
old man, mildly, ‘the name of Jesus at the 
reading ?” 


“Oh, yes—Him that died on a cross; but I} 


disremember where.” 

‘‘God pardon us,” ejaculated the old man 
again; “surely we can expect nothing but his 
curse !” 

“Curse, sir,’ interrupted Peony; “did you 
say they cursed there? No, they don’t, though. 
Oh! Squire and Miss Annie and all are 
too rich folks for that. Father and we all curse ; 
though for that matter I don’t like to, and [ tell 
the boys it’s wrong. Oh! they don’tcurse. They 
live so nice and easy; and have such nice things 
to eat; and such warm beds; and the fine horses 
and carriage, and all—they hav’nt nothin’ to curse 
for!” 

“ Yet there is something better than fine meats 
and beds and carriages, Peony: education, know- 
ledge, and purity of life. If you have these— 
and God vouchsafe to you these, and more—a 
change of heart !—the carriages and horses and 
all, would not make you half so happy.” 

Peony didn’t seem to understand, but shook 
her head with extreme doubt, whether anything 
whatever could be half as pleasant as the Squire’s 
rich things. 

** Peony,” said the old man, “ have you never 
heard of heaven ?” 

“Yes: that’s heaven up there over the trees.” 

“ But have you never heard who live there— 
exist forever there ?” 

“The stars, I reckon, does,” said Peony, 
thoughtfully. 

“And where do you think you'll go when you 
die, Peony?” 

“Father says we'll all go to hell together,” 
replied the child, gaily. 

The old man bent his head. 

‘Ignorant of her God,” he murmured; “ ig- 
norant of Jesus and his law—worse than a beast 
of the field in this, our boasted age of enlight- 
eument and civilization! Oh, yes! they ‘ perish 
for lack of knowledge,’ and we do not move a 
hand to preserve these souls /—they grow in bane- 
ful ignorance from day to day; and this life, 
which is but a series of coarse gratifications of 
the senses, we look upon, and let be, still! God 
grant that here also some good may be done— 
that my labors may bear fruit, grant me, O Fa- 
ther, zeal and strength!” 

Then turning to the child, the old man asked 
again her name, which he took down in his note- 








book, to Peony’s profound consternation; and 
still conversing, they entered the town. At the 
tavern, the stranger called for pen and paper, 
and was about to write to the child’s father, when 
Peony informed him that ber father could not 
read. Again the old man sighed; and laying 
down his pen: 

*T will call, my child, and see him then,” he 
said. “Go, and God bless you !” 


If. 


PEONY RETURNS STILL SINGING. 


Peony ascended the Blue Ridge, singing mer- 
rily, as when she came down—making, indeed, 
‘the forest resound with her clear, birdlike carol. 
| But in that song, there was scarce the degree of 
sentiment discernible in a bird's note—in the rob- 
in’s, the partridge’s, the skylark’s. For the robin, 
when he hops and chirps, and turns his bright 
head from side to side, seems to be telling the 
world of his forest travels ;——the partridge, perch- 
ed on some rock which rises above the harvest 
field, discourses plainly, in his bold, defiant call, of 
peril from wandering huntsmen, and of the forest 
shelter near;—the skylark soaring above the 
mists, which lie upon the morning earth, means 
by his clear, sweet note, you may readily imag- 
ine, “I but revel here in the bright matin light, 
to greet the fresh morning, before I sink once 
more to my nest in the fern below.” 

But Peony’s joy was merest joy from her bound- 
ing blood—had in it nought of sentiment what- 
ever. It expressed nothing. It was the voice 
of her exuberant health; her thoughtless mind ; 
her brain—God save her !—which like an empty 
vessel, resounded loudly at every touch, and all 
the more for its emptiness and utter vacuity. 

As to any effect produced upon her by the 
questions, and sighs, and pitying glances of the 
old man—there was no effect whatsoever. His 
words had fallen on barren—worse, on untilled, 
rocky—soil, and had not taken root: even so much 
as impressed the surface, of that unpropitious 
earth. No cultivation had prepared that soil, no 
note had even been taken of its existence in the 
great sum of human things. 

Just as Peony reached the path which led di- 
rectly homeward, she saw gathered around a 
mossy rock, which raised itself above the slope 
of the hillock she was ascending, a crowd of 
boys and girls, who seemed by their boisterous 
gaiety to derive great and unusual pleasure from 
some object, which as yet was concealed from 
the child. These children were of widely dif- 
ferent ages—from little tender blossoms of five 
or six, taking their first lesson in a rude school of 
animalness and coarse recklessness—to the boys 
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of sixteen and seventeen, who acted as leaders | 
in all countryside rambles, and were looked upon 
as worthy of the highest admiration, respect and 
fear. They were all coarsely clad—the girls in 
cheap, poor iindseys, which were scarce long) 
enough for decency, and revealed, above, freck- 
led and sunburnt necks; below, stockingless feet: 
the boys in old, cast off clothes, a world too large 
or too small, torn straw hats, and ragged, slip- 
shod shoes, which were mere parodies on real 
shoes. 

Their freckled faces, half covered with disor- 
dered hair, were lit up, as Peony approached, 
by coarse animal enjoyment; and—alas for her! 
the poor child went to meet them with a face 
which was worse to look upon than any there. 


Ill. 


THE CAUSE OF THE ASSEMBLAGE. 


At sight of Peony they all set up a shout of 
welcome: for our little heroine, (such for waut 
of a better she must be,) was a great favorite 
with all the neighborhood—as far as the children 
went. She was as wild as the wildest boy on all 
mischief excursions ; she scarcely had a rival in 
bird-uest hunting; and still there was about her 
at times a softness, and especially adreamy man- 
ner and look, as of struggling wondrous thoughts 
within, which attracted the boldest, equally with 
the young and yet unhardened. 

Peony advanced into the throng, humming 
gaily, and closely holding her bottle ;—she well 
knew the penalty of breaking or losing that. 
The cause of all this merriment avd uproar was 
at once apparent to her. The eldest boy of the 
party had chased a ground-squirrel into a pile of 
stones, and then assembling his companions, had 
made them toss one after another all the stones 
away, until the poor animal, deprived of his ref- 
uge, had sprung out. ‘Then the boy in question 
had struck it heavily with astick—so heavily, that 
both hind legs had been broken by the blow. The 
squirrel lay now writhing on the grass before his 
tormentors. At times he raised himself and 
slowly dragged himself along by moving his fore 
feet, and consequently his hind legs trailed, so to 
speak, upon the ground. His large, dusky eye, 
was enough to cause commiseration in the most 
hardened. 

But the party were far from feeling such com- 
miseration—least of all, Peony. She laughed 
and shouted louder than them all at the poor an- 
imal’s contortions; and when he turned upward 
his complaining eyes upon his enemies, Peony 
liked to have dropped her bottle in the excess of 
her mirth. Suddenly a project seemed to strike 


upon the animal's back. She would harness him ! 
No sooner said than done; and ina trice a coarse 
piece of twine was tied round the squirrel’s neck, 
and,—brought along on each side,—placed in the 
hands of the youngest of the party. Then all 
collected switches and commenced whipping the 
squirrel to make him move. 

For all the pain, however, he moved but slowly 
—his wounded legs disabling him completely. 
Peony grew angry. It was plainly asham on 
his part that they should have no fun ;—so catch- 
ing violently the strings from the little child, she 
drew them tightly around the animal’s neck. It 
writhed, thrust out its tongue and expired. 

Peony burst into a roar of laughter. 


IV. 


PEONY TASTES OF THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


With the death of the little animal, all “ fun’’ 
from that quarter disappeared, and the party 
began scattering themselves through the woods 
in search of birds’ nests. Some hastily manu- 
factured pin-hooks to fish for minnows in the 
stream which gurgled by in the warm, laughing 
sunlight: others rambled off in search of sloes 
and berries; none paid the least regard to the 
beautiful flowers they trod upon at every step, 
to the fair cloud-shadows which made a fairy- 
land of valley and river, or to any carol of the 
sweet-voiced birds, which made the woods and 
the air vocal with their merry melody. What 
had they to do with birds, except to kill them and 
destroy their nests;—with landscape beauties 
which afforded them no * fun ;’”—what did it sig- 
nify to them that God’s great wealth of summer 
flowers was poured out from the lap of nature 
on every meadow, laughing in the heaven-light; 
on every streamlet’s bank, where they were mir- 
rored clearly in the azure vault below; on every 
sunny knoll; in forest glade; over the whole 
earth, hopefully awaking? Flowers were not 
good to eat, like fruit; or fit to * play with” like 
squirrels and birds; no sensible person cared for 
flowers ! 

So Peony thought, and so thought all. They 
were bound on far different errands than gather- 
ing flowers; and with descriptions of what they 
were going to do, they endeavored to wile Peo- 
ny away to go withthem. The child felt a pow- 
erful, almost irresistible inclination to accompany 
them: not for a moment would she have hesita- 
ted, had she been rid of the bottle. She must, 
she knew, carry that home at once. 

Now Peony was not actuated, in thus resisting 
the temptation, by any objection to disohedience 
of her father; not the least in the world! She 





her; this project was suggested by the stripes 


was afraid of the consequences which bitter ex- 
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perience had taught her would ensue. She there- 
fore refused to accompany the bird-nesting par- 
ties, or the fishing-parties, or any whatsoever, 
and took her way homeward. 

As she went along, Peony began to reflect,— 
if the word reflection may be applied to any ope- 
ration of her mind,—on her father’s habits. When 
the bottle is empty, thought Peony, he looks 
angry and gloomy; he curses and quarrels with 
mother, and beats us all if we say a word to 
him. He looks just like a thunder-cloud! But 
when he has drunk of this, he is changed en- 
tirely—he is gentle and affectionate, laughs, and 
kisses me, and calls me his “ dear little daugh- 
ter,” and seems, oh, so happy! How can the 
bottle do all this? “I will try for myself,” said 
Peony aloud. 

This was not difficult, as she had the magieal 
bottle under her arm, with no one to see her. 
Peony looked warily around on every side—eve- 
rywhere but toward heaven—and the stream was 
near to supply the water which she knew was 
necessary. So she took a large leaf and crimped 
it into a forest-cup, and pouring some whiskey 
into it, which she mixed with water, drank it. 
The taste was harsh and burning, and the liquid 
seemed to have scorched her throat. Her eyes 
filled with moisture, and she almost dropped the 
bottle, so dizzy did all things suddenly look. 
This soon passed, however, and with a draught 
of pure water, she washed the burning taste from 
her mouth, and continued her way. 

As she approached home it seemed to have 
changed entirely since her departure early in the 
morning. It did not look so poverty-stricken 
and unhappy. She felt in her heart a new and 
strange sensation, which she could no more have 
explained, than she could have explained the 
mist which seemed to wrap everything. She 
saw her father’s face at the door, wrathful and 
impatient; she put her hand to her head and 
reeled. She was only conscious after this of drop- 
ping the bottle which broke to pieces, and ex- 
claiming ‘* Father, father,” as her mad father 
struck her; and after this all was a blank to 
Peony. 


¥. 


PEONY GOES ALONG WEEPING, 


Since Peony’s meeting with the stranger, two 
years have past. She is now thirteen. 

Again, on a beautiful morning, when the grass 
is green and soft, and the tender flowers look up 
and smile, and the fair trees wave in the joyful 
upland breeze, Peony goes down the mountain- 
side. She is not the Peony she was in those 
long-past, dimly-remembered days, when we 





first saw her one bright morning rambling along 
and so merrily singing—not that Peony outward- 
ly any more than within. She is clad ina pretty 
little calico frock, cleanly washed and spotless. 
It fits beautifully, for did not the Master’s wife 
herself show little Peony how to cut out and 
baste, and sew and line it, and finally, herself, put 
the finishing touch to this wonderful, beautiful 
frock! And does not Peony boast that the trim- 
mings are of her own selection; and the little 
pocket, from which peep pieces of calico, and 
scissors, and needle case, and a nice little hand- 
kerchief, her own peculiar invention? On her 
feet are strong, good shoes, which show plainly 
her neat, white stockings; round her neck is a 
red riband, confined by alittle anthracite brooch, 
given her by Robert, (he was present by-the-by 
at the squirrel’s death that day;) and a neat 
school-bonnet covers her curling auburn hair, 
once so wild and tangled, now falling neat and 
well-brushed around her face, and on her should- 
ers below her hood. On her arms swings a 
satchel woven of waterflag leaves skilfully by 
Robert, and meant by that young gentleman as 
a true-love gift;—in her hand, covered with a 
thread, openwork glove, many-colored, (the Mas- 
ter’s wife taught her to knit too,) she carries an 
open school-book. 

Peony was weeping bitterly. So bitterly, that 
she passed unregarded the sweet-briar she had 
watched day after day, counting its buds, and 
rejoicing in each new shoot ;—saw not the mossy 
rock where she was wont to study her lessons in 
the long, bright afternoons ;—heard not the voi- 
ces of the myriads of bright-winged birds which 
circled, and darted, and rose and fell upon the 
air-billows up above her, and seemed to have but 
one occupation in the wide world,—that, to bear 
away on every side the perfume of the opening 
tulip-tree flowers, that it might so be seattered 
everywhere for Peony and all! Peony neither 
saw nor heard what usually attracted so strongly 
her attention. Why was this? 

On that morning her father, who had wholly 
given up his intemperate habits, and grown heal- 
thier in mind and body, whether from shame at 
revelling, as he had been long, in brutal animal 
excess, before and in the presence of this little, 
pure child, or other cause, no one can tell—on 
that morning her father had relapsed into his old 
ways, and in the fury of intoxication struck Jittle 
Tommy, and, they thought, much injured the 
child. 

Peony wept for this, and eould not refrain from 
weeping more bitterly the longer she thought of 
it. She saw ever—it could never pass away— 
the whole; and not the least part of Peony’s 
grief, were the evil feelings of her own heart, 
which rose and swole with agitation. 
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The letters of the book she held were pense 
by her tears; and everything around her was as | 
indistinct as on that morning, yonder by the brook: 
Peony turned aside and hurried by the spot! She 
came thus toward the school-house alone, but 
was met suddenly by a merry, laughing boy who, 
erying ‘ There’s Peony!” and gaily holding upa 
bunch of flowers, ran toward her. She dried 
her eyes hastily, and covered her face as she met 
Robert, and they walked on, he merrily talking ; 
she trying to answer his questions without be- 
traying by her agitated voice her secret. 

Aud thus they came to the school-house. 


VI. 


THE MASTER AND HIS SCHOLARS. 


The school house was a small log building in 
a glade of the woods, with large windows, which, 
at night, were closed by wooden shutters with 
leathern hinges. Not far off was the play- 
ground, where the children went when school 
was out, to play; and near by, stood a large birch 
tree, from which alone, the Master, with a laud- 
able respect for ancient tradition and usage, cut 
his switches, or more classically, ** rods. ” 

As Peony and Robert entered, hand in hand, 
a busy scene presented itself to their eyes. 
Ranged on benches round the room. and leaning 
on the long continuous desk fixed against the 
wall, the scholars, boy and girl, might be seen, 
engaged closely at their tasks. Some were fath- 
oming the mysterious depths of arithmetic, with | 
scowling brows, hands buried in and tugging at | 
their hair, and persevering though unconscious 
attempts to dog-ear still more completely their| 
books: others, with many-colored maps before | 
them, were travelling around the world, stopping | 
at the Sandwich Islands, or sailing by Australia | 
to the Indian ocean: others still, painfully stri- 
ving to copy the Master’s bold heading to their | 
copy-book pages, (hair-stroke up, broad mark 
down,) and in the effort, were expending an| 
amount of energy, mental and muscular, suffi- 
cient to merely compose some new Novum Orga- 
num. There were exceptions, it is true, to the 
almost universal industry, and it was observa- 
ble that these exceptions were either girls who 
had grown weary over problems in arithmetic 
that **wouldn’t come out right,” or gallants who 
insinuatingly edged themselves toward their 
sweethearts, only to retreat with precipitation 
at sight of the Master's eyes turned on them. 

The Master sat “ proudly eminent” on a ros- 





but the dreadful rod, which they faintly hoped 
might not descend upon them in requital of their 
neglect of study. 

As Peony and Robert entered, they became 
conscious that it was long after school hours, 
and the Master seemed of the same opinion. 

“Peony,” he said, severely, “you are half 
an hour after school-time. Why are you so 
late?” 

Peony bent her head, and a burning blush, 
suffused her whole face. Then her eyes filled 
with passionate tears. 

The Master was a man who divined quickly. 
He knew—could not but know from his know- 
ledge of Peony—that something had happened, 
and rising hastily : 

“Take your seat!” he said, ‘and come more 
punctually to-morrow. Now, Robert,” he con- 
tinued, as Peony went sorrowfully to her seat, 
“why have you come after school hours again, 
sir?” 

Robert fidgeted, and looked at a flower he 
had in his hand, as if it was an object of won- 
derful interest. 

“ Answer, sir, ’ said the Master. 

“T won't tell a lie for it!” the boy suddenly 
answered, “I went to get some flowers.” 

* Recollect,” said the Master, sternly, “ that 
whoever tells a lie here, will receive the worst 
and most disgraceful punishment possible. Flow- 
ers for whom?” 

Robert remained silent. 

‘+ Answer, sir, ” said the Master, looking round 
him. 

The boy only became more sullen, and blush- 
ed. The Master saw the flowers in question, 
blooming from Peony’s satchel, and smiled. 

“You will remain this evening for one hour 
after school, for time lost this morning,” he said 
“not for gathering or giving flowers, sir. I ob- 
ject to no one’s doing so. It is not in the rules. 
Next class! ” 

At luncheon, the Master beckoned to Peony, 
who was going out with the rest; and, to Ro- 
bert’s great indignation, * went and kept her in 
all play time,” as he expressed it. 

Still, for all this keeping in, Peony went home 
with a lighter heart that evening, blessing the 
kind good Master. 


VIL. 


FOR A GREAT PAINTER. 


Peony felt more sad and lonely, the nearer she 





trum against the wall, a desk at his side, and be- 
fore him, a class who had no eyes for anything 


drew toward home; home ,which should be sure- 
ly nota place for a little child to shrink from with 
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a sort of fear! She felt all the baneful effects 
of that ignorance and vice in which they had 
grown up—all beside herself and her little brother 


and Peony had done all—a little child, but strong 


‘in faith and hope! 


After embracing Peony tenderly, and kissing 


—as beneath the withering shade of a upas tree, | his wife and little son, the father took the bot- 


as in the pestilantial miasma of a morass which 


tle and broke it, declaring he would never more 


choked the life from out them : worse, annihilated | touch it or any such. Then pointing to a deer 


hopelessly in those on whom they were permit- | he had brought on his broad, strong shoulders 
ted*to do their work, the purity, the innocence, | from the woods where he had shot it, he told 


the bloom and joy of life forever. She thought 
now with a sort of shudder of her own life, when 
the Master met her first, and spoke so pityingly, 
(which she but laughed at and forgot,) and pray- 
ed to God to give him strength to change her 
unhappy nature. Her whole school life came to 
her, and this gave her strength to go and meet 
her father. 

He was not there, however. 
with his gun, her mother assured Peony, and said 
he would not be back that day. Little Tommy 
was not hurt by the unhappy act of his father, 
and he was running about now, gleefully, and 
making letters in the sand as Peony had taught 
him. He could almost spell sister’s name now ! 
and so the night drew on with the child’s laugh- 
ter, and the shadows falling on the sunset, aud 
in Peony’s breast a struggling hope. 

Her father came back early, and as soon as he 
saw his Peony, he took her in his arms, (Tommy, 
too, had got there somehow,) and kissed her, and 
laid her head upon his breast. Peony burstinto 
tears, and only sobbed her joy at seeing him again 
the altered man he had been for nearly two years. 
Since that unhappy time, his whole form had 
changed for the better, as, indeed, had every- 
thing about the house ; which was no longer poor 
and mean and dirty, but cleanly and neat. The 
father had changed, however, more than all. 
He was now a hale, strong mountaineer, with 
muscles as hard as oak ; and not the weary, mur- 
muring invalid of the old time, who complained 
that everything wore him out, and could not walk 
a mile without fatigue. His eye was bold and 
bright, his face cheerful and hearty, his long, 
white beard, and high, clear forehead, gave him 
the appearance of a patriarch. None so strong 
as he now! none so looked up to and respected 
among all the mountaineers! 

And Peony had caused this change through- 
out! Undoubtedly she had! She had lent an 
attentive ear to the Master’s directions, (that 
worthy Master who saw all,) and gradually the 
place became changed, as Peony herself, was 
changed. The house was neat: the ground an- 
nexed to it was better tilled: the father had 
given up his bottle gradually, and at last wholly: 
a newspaper, borrowed by Peony, might often 
be seen upon the rude but neat pine table, or in 
Peony’s hands at evening, when all—grouped 
around her—listened. The whole was changed, 


He had gone out | 





Peony that they would sell it and buy some good 
books. Peony rejoiced so much to see her father 
once more gentle and tender! She felt sucha 
rush of gaiety aud joy, that she all at once, pro- 
posed that she should give her father a lesson in 
reading, or rather, spelling! To this, the old 
man consented with great heartiness and plea- 
sure; and, simple as the child who sat beside 
him, he betook himself to gravely spelling in a 
spelling-book which Peony brought at three 
bounds, from her little room up stairs. 

As the fair morning-light of the glad, early 
summer, burst upon them there, and lit up, as 
with a golden halo, that little child’s pure, inno- 
cent face, and bright auburn curls, and happy 
smile, and sparkling large blue eyes, and white 
arm, resting on the spelling-book; as it lit up, 
too, the old mountaineer, his bulky shoulders, 
large muscular hands, his grey hair, cut close at 
the temples, and his long white beard, which 
fell upon his breast ;—as the fair morning light fell 
on them thus, the little child teaching the aged 
man, and both, so earnestly and simply engaged, 
they might have afforded to some master-painter 
a subject which his imagination sought in vain. 

Peony changed all—but the Free Scnoor 
changed in all things, Peony! They were two 
different persons, were they not—the Peony, who 
shook with mirth at a little animal's suffering, 
and begged in beggar-garb, upon the highway, 
and that Peony who, snatched from Ignorance 
and vice, taught her old father there in the glad 
morning light! 


VIII. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE, 


One Saturday, a merry company of boys and 
girls spread themselves far and wide along the 
mountain side, in merry play. The Master was 
forgotten—he was far, very far, from the thoughts 
of those jubilant urchins and young maidens, as 
they ran after birds’-nests, and then pleaded for 
them that they might remain untouched, just 
when the excitement of search was over, and 
that of pillage about to begin ; and gathered the 
tender little wood-flowers, faint and pale—not 
like the rich, blooming, magnificent queens of 
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the meadow yonder; and skirted the merry stream 
which tripped on gaily; and finally crossing it, 
on a mossy log, (which gave the little maidens 
a good opportunity to cry out and be afraid of 
falling in,) came to the spot selected for their 
pie-nic ! 

They were neatly clad, and each had a bunch 
of flowers—be sure of that—and were busily en- 
gaged in making necklaces of the little steeple- 
crowned-hat-like meadow buds: and breaking 
honey-suckles to get at the honey; and holding 
butter-cups under each other’s chins; aud writ- 
ing names with pins on sweet-briar rose leaves ; 
and doing a thousand other foolish, happy things, 
as chasing butterflies, and challenging each other 
to races, and runniog like little merry-footed 
fairies, with bright hair streaming, and bonnets 
thrown down carelessly on the ground. 

These little poor children, no longer rude and 
coarse and ignorant, but moulded by the worthy 
Master's hand, delighted now in innocent, gentle 
play, not in tormenting animals and all unworthy 
sports. Before, you might have sadly pondered 
on their fate, and seen them, in imagination, 
grow up, rude and ignorant—the boys to brawl 
and drink, and bully on the court house green, 
till the strong law overtook them—the girls to 
that precarious position of ignorance, which none 
can ever feel satisfied, will not ripen into vice. 
Now you are hopeful for them of a happy, 
because a cultivated life—mere animals no longer, 
as to the high attributes of humanity, you see 
that a moral and pure existence is offered to 
them here. and a heaven to look to hereafter. 

They rambled merrily, after eating the good 
things in the big basket, and it was evening when 
they returned homeward. It had been a happy 
day to all, and as Robert had attended exclu- 
sively to little Peony, she could not complain, at 
least. 

Another sort of complaint she did make, how- 
ever. ‘She was weak and faint ;” Peony, indeed, 
was ill. 


IX. 


PEONY GATHERS HER BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


The summer waned and faded—for its bloom 
and joy and glorious splendor could not last, 
struck by the fresh autumn wind. The radiant 
morning sun shown on far fewer flowers than he 
had met with on that happy day when Peony 
and her companions rambled merrily along the 
stream, aud over the hills, (though not so * far 
away,”) and in the vast old forest. The noon- 
tide glory streamed through the wood-roof on yel- 
low leaves, already fallen, and the maple had a 


fire at his heart which wrinkled and burnt away 
his foliage. The golden sunset lingered still, 
but shone not over such fairsummer scenes ; the 
glades for happy children; quiet nooks; and 
streams that gently washed bush, grass-plats, and 
tall flowers, that went down to their margins to 
see heaven reflected there, and dream they were 
in heaven! 


And Peony waned with the waning summer. 
Faint and pale as a poor little flower, she lay 
quiet and resigned upon her bed, only turning her 
eyes from the landscape, seen through the win- 
dow, to the Book, which she had so often read 
from to the Master’s wife, on quiet Sabbath morn- 
ings, at the Sunday school. 

It soon became known through all the coun- 
try side, that Peony was very sick; and her 
play-mates in the old days, (those days seemed 
so far from her now!) sent gifts to her, of pretty 
books—purchased with miserly savings from lit- 
tle sums they earned: and sweet-scented tender 
flowers, and carvings, which did honor to the 
artists, and white plaster mouldings, bought from 
wandering Italians, of praying children and 
blooming Cereses, and myriad little things which 
—tender hearts!—they thought would give her 
pleasure. Sometimes they came in person, and 
would sit timidly at her bed-side, watching her 
fair pale face, round which flowed her long gol- 
den hair; only too happy, eould they hand 
her water, or a book, or make her smile, with 
some neighborhood news, repeated with a sub- 
dued, earnest voice, and stolen looks. Robert, 
Peony’s especial cavalier on all occasions, was 
often there, and many times, Peony had Jong, 
pleasant chats with him; and when his voice 
trembled at the thought of losing her, would give 
him gentle, hopeful words. 


And so the summer waned and faded with its 
radiant mornings, and its noon-tide glory, and 
its golden sunset, lingering to the last—and Peo- 
ny, with her mother’s hand in hers, waned with 
the waning summer. 

The Master and his wife came often to see her, 
and his face was ever a joy and comfort to the 
child. He talked to her of great hopeful truths, 
and prayed at her bed-side—all knelt, praying in 
their hearts, too—and supported her with cheery 
smiles and merry tales. The father seemed 
borne down, all at once, by age:—his eye was 
darkened; his cheeks worn away ; his lips gave 
forth but heavy sighs, in answer to his wife, or 
any one who spoke to him. Peony was never 
gloomy; her face was rather, at all times, calm 
and cheerful, and her eyes would often beam 
with the light and joy of one who wanders in 
glad thought, over blooming, flowery fields, in 








the early May. 
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And so the summer waned, and Peony waned 
with it. One evening the master came to see 
her, and taking her little thin, white hand, he 
talked to her of all the happy scenes of the last 
two or three years; and read her some hopeful 
verses, which fell from his lips like jewels in the 
fairy tale. Anon, be told her of the love all bore 
her, for her gentle, loving, innocent life, which 
none could fail to know of. And he pointed to 
her father, reading—so forlornly !—and her 
mother, trimming prettily, a white gown for her, 
though the tears would often dim her eye-sight; 
and anon, the worthy master called little Peony’s 
attention to a crowd of children, who were com- 
ing gaily up the mountain side, to see her ;—bear- 
ing flowers for her. 

Peony smiled, and nestled closer, on her pil- 
low, toward the window ; and they saw her and 
set up a shout—a glorious, loud-resounding, a 
triumphant shout !—that echoed from the hills, 
and rolled far down into the valley. 

“Peony! there’s Peony !” 

“Dear Peony! as sure as I’m alive!” they 
cried ; and in excess of happiness at seeing her 
as she ever was to them, smiling, and beautiful 
for her goodness, they threw up their caps for 
joy—those merry, laughing children! 

“ They bring you flowers, my daughter, ” said 
the Master, pointing to Robert, who hastened on 
amid the foremost—lit up by the fair, bright sun- 
set—and carried in his hand a wreath—for Peo- 
ny! for Peony! who else! 

**Oh how beautiful they are!” said the child, 
gently and dreamily, “‘what are the heavenly 
flowers the angels gather, mother—how lovely 
they must be?” 

The father wrapped his head in the covering 
of her feet, and pressed his pale lips to them. 

“IT hope and trust that I shall go to heaven, 
mother,” she murmured, “I hope and trust | 
shall, for my Saviour died for me too, with 
the rest: for me, a little feeble child.” 

The golden sunset waned on the mountain and 
the children: on Robert, who was standing at the 
chamber door, behind her mother, and father and 
the Master—and on Peony. 

‘‘ Beautiful flowers, ” said Peony, faintly, mo- 
ving her head and gazing on them, “every- 
body is so good to me:—a little child like me.” 

He treasured them for evermore, those words! 
he wore them in his inmost heart through life— 
he died with them on his lips! 

The Master took the wreath from him and laid 
iton her bosom; then fell upon his knees, and 
sobbed and prayed. The summer and the sun- 
set and the child, had waned and died away to- 
gether. 
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MICHAEL BONHAM: 
OR, THE FALL OF BEXAR. 


A TALE OF TEXAS. IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY A SOUTHRON. e 

PART IV.—SCENE I. # 

Night. Within the Ramparts of Bexar. The sentries RR 
lie sleeping by the gate. Enter Bonliam and Crockett 3 
with the keys. 
Bonham. The gates are ours, the sentinels asleep— a 


Your work is ended, comrade, barely ended— 
Milan is on his march. In three hours more 
Comes the grand struggle. Meanwhile for the mask ; 
You, garb’d as the Camanche, are secure, 
In silence; but beware of speech to any— 
Your tongue were fatal to us. You can play, 
The masker, as a hunter, happily, 
By signs and action ;—but the tongue, the tongue ; 
Keep that in bonds, dear comrade. 
Crockett. A needful warning enough, major, to an ex- 
member of Congress. Butif I was Quincy Adams now, 
you would lecture me in vain. He, poor fellow, can’t 
|help his tongue. But the hunter who has properly larn- 
ed his rifle to make his speeches, knows pretty well when 
he ought to keep silent himself. 
Bonham. Do so, to-night, and all goes as it should, 
Now to your preparations. Bring your weapons, 
Be in full costume, as an armed Camanche, 
The masque will sanction it. Beneath my cassock, 
Iama Texian. When you hear my bugle, 
Make answer with your own. ’Twill waken Milan’s 
And the full chorus of our shouting comrades 
Will waken Bexar, not again to sleep, 
*Till she or we are silent, or subdued. 
Away! ’Tis victory or death to-night. 
[Exit Bonham. 
Crockett. Well! Who’s afraid of victory ? Not I, 
And as for death—we’ll call it victory. 
[Exit Crockett. 





SCENE II. 





The chamber of Donna Maria. She is preparing for the 
Ball, with Jacintha in attendance. 


Jacintha. There Sefiorita, you are ready. Truly you 
are a princess. The great princess Papantyin, whose 
dress you wear, never looked half so beautiful in the 
times of Montezuma. You will win every heart in Bexar. 

Maria. Have you done your best? I tell you, Jacin- 
tha, my fate hangs upon this night. 

Jacintha. Oh that’s what you ’ve said a thousand 
times before. 

Maria. But never ’tillnow in earnest. On this night 
I peril all my hope. 

Jacintha. What! toa man? 

Maria. Ay! but one among a thousand. But go 

forth, 
See if my cousin’s ready. I would see her. 
See if she’s ready! That I know. She is not. 
[Exit Jacintha. 
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And will not be to-night. ‘The blow I’ve struck, 
Will keep her in her chamber. To make certain, 
’T will need another. I will urge upon her 
A frank submission to her father’s will, 
Show her the hopelessness of any struggle, 
Dwell loudly on the siniulness of passion, 
That wars with filial duty; aad ia painting, 
Make doubly odious, to her shuddering spirit, 
These nuptials that she loathes! Ah! if I err not, 
The arrow from my bow, already shot, 
Sticks fast and deep, and, humbled in her terror, 
She keeps her chamber close. The Ba! Masque 
Shall be my field of triumph. DolI look 
Prepared for conquest? Are my charms displayed, 
In happiest fashion? Is there, in my habit, 
My glance, the free array of linkéd beauties, 
The smile that smarts, the danger that invites, 
The flowing tresses that, in youthful fancies, 
Beguile and lead them wanton,—’ti!l the heart 
Clings to the one perfection it beholds, 
And knows one faith forever? Are these mine? 
Look I, indeed, the princess, born for sway 
O’er hearts and o’er affections,—prouder sway, 
Than sovrans over subjects ? 
—Mock me not—[addressing the mirror.] 
Thou bright misleader of the weak heart’s passion, 
That, through the blinding spells of vanity, 
Presents a lovelier image to the owner, 
Than charms the stranger’s eye. Delude me not, 
Bright mirror, nor abuse that easy faith 
That woman gives thee still. I must believe thee! 
This form, these eyes, this port of regal splendor, 
Were made forconquest. Shall it be to-night! 
I wait not for thy answer. 

Re-enter Jacintha: 
Speak Jacintha! My cousin? 

Jacintha. Why, Seiorita, your cousin’s not dressed. 
And does not mean to dress for the Bal Masque. 
Maria. I'll goto her. Auspicious to my prayer, 
The field is won—I have no rival there. 
[Ezeunt Omnes. 


SCENE III. 


The chamber of Olivia. She sits in a desponding atti- 
tude—her hands crossed in her lap—her head drooping 
upon her bosom. Duenna in attendance. 

Duenna. My child, shake off this sadness. Take the 
counsel of one who honors the world—who loves you 
dearly, as if she were your mother. You're too quick, 
to hearken evil tidings. 

Olivia. Stay! she comes! 

Enter Maria followed by Jacintha. 

Maria. Can itbe possible, my dear Olivia, 

You do not go to-night? 

Olivia, [with a sad smile.] You see, my cousin. 

Maria. But why this, Olivia? 

Olivia, [reproachfully.] Can you ask? 

Maria. Ah! but your father’s wishes—well, you know 
How much his fond designs—his dearest hopes, 

The all that he has schemed for, hang upon it. 

Olivia. ’Tis for that very reason I remain. 


Maria. Surely you will not then oppose your father. 
Olivia. I know not~—cannotthink. I must have time. 


Let us not speak of it now. I sent for you 

To see your dress. Tis very beautiful. 

You look the princess. You were born for conquest— 
Will conquer. Go, my cousin; I'll notkeep you. 


Vou. XVIII.—38. 


Maria. Itmakes me sad to see you so—to leave you— 
It vexes me, I told you. 
Olivia. Let it not; 
’T were a worse sadness, cousin, unto me, 
To have a suitor forced upon my hand, 
In presence of the goodly company, 
Against the natural feeling of my heart. 
Maria. Surely, my cousin, you do wrong Don Pedro ; 
He seems to me a proper gentleman— 
Well formed and brave—a handsome cavalier. 
Olivia. No more, dear cousin—not to theme like this 
Can I give ear. Go you to easy conquest 
If such as he find favor in your sight— 
I doubt not you will conquer where you choose: 
You cannot choose but conquer. You were made 
For queenly station—brow and eye commanding, 
Stately and beautiful. 
Maria. You do but flatter, cousin. 
Olivia. Alas! Ihave no heart for flattery— 
You may believe me. You are beautiful, 
And will be sovereign in all eyes to-night. 
Maria. It deepens my regret for your own sake, 
You are not there on mine. I'd have you see 
My conquests, dear Olivia. What you say 
Fills me with hope. I hasten to secure them, 
For you must know that, like Don Esteban, 
I too have plots and little stratagems, 
And,—but you do not hear me, 
Well! I leave you. 
Good night. Good night. 
[Exeunt Maria and Jacintha. 
Olivia. Good night. Be prosperous, cousin. 
Duenna. You wish against yourself, my child! 


Olivia. How so? 

Duenna. Your last words to your cousin. 

Olivia. And they 1— 

Duenna. Still wish’d she might be prosperous to 
night. 

Olivia. Do I not wish it? 

Duenna, At your own expense? 


Olivia. What is it that you mean? 


Duenna. Your cousin’s not your friend. 

Olivia. Fie, mother; Fie. 

Duenna. She knows not friendship. Has not, in her 
heart, 


A single feeling for you; loves herself, 
And has her stratagems to help herself; 
Why counsel you to give up Amador, 
Marry Don Pedro, at your father’s bidding, 
Without a word of pleading in his ears, 
Though well she knows he loves you in his heart, 
Above all other objects? "Tis my notion, 
She loves Don Amador herself— 
Olivia. Oh, no! 
Duenna. Yes, but ’tis very probable, my child. 
The cavalier’s a noble gentleman, 
None like him in all Bexar—just the man, 
That she would like to have. Why should she take 
This time to tell you of your father’s scheme, 
But just to keep you from the ball to-night, 
To have him to herself. 
Olivia, [rousing herself.] You half persuade me. 
Duenna. 1 am sure of it. 
Olivia. Such was my own suspicion, swift and sharp 
As summer lightning from the cloud unseen, 
But that my heart repelled it in its fondness, 
Lest I should wrong my cousin. We have slept 
On the same couch together fifteen years— 
Linked in each other’s arms; we've prayed together, 
Confessed our mutual cares to one another,— 





Our loves, our fears, our hopes, and still Il fancied 
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The early link that knit our hearts in childhood, 
Time never could have broken. Could I think it— 
Could I believe ?—but no! I will not wrong her 
By any doubt like this. 

Duenna, You do not wrong her. 

Olivia, I will not, but I'll baffle her, if wrong 
Lurk in her heart to me. Go, dear Ursula, 
Get me the gipsy garb I wore at Rosas; 
She has not seen it, will not know me in it, 
I'll habit me in that; 

[Exit Duenna. 

I'll watch her movement, 
And see the joys I have no heart to share. 
Ah! bitterness, to find the colors fade, 
The brightness from the day, the balm from night, 
Sweet from the evening air, and scent from earth; 
The parent heedless—the friend false—the heart, 
In peril and dependence, needing succor, 
Yet with no faith in him that offers it. 
Nay, Amador, I wrong thee, thou shall have it, 
My heart, my faith, my hope, my all of being 
Unquestioning if thou wilt. Within thy bosom 
I'll place the trust, by father and by friend 
Equally wronged—that never questions love, 
And looks to love and heaven for all its succor. 


[Exit Olivia. 


SCENE IV. 


Splendid saloon in Governor's Palace for the Bal Masque. 
Individual masques and groups discovered. They en- 
gage inthe Spanishdance. Enter Governor as Julius 
Cesar,and Don Pedro as the Grand Turk, 


Pedro. You make a famous Roman. 
Esteban. The famous Roman—I am Julius Cesar. ! 
Pedro. You look the hero famously! But she,— 
Where’s your fair daughter—how does she appear? 
Pedro. You'll find her somewhere, as a nun, in sable. 
Pedro. 1 see a dozen such. 
Esteban. Then must youtry your wits in seeking her. 
I've nothing more to tell you. 
Pedro. This Don Amador, 
Does he come here to night? 
Esteban, Be sure of it. 
Pedro. How habited? 
Esteban. Nay, nay, Don Pedro, you must pardon me, 
That is a question out of precedent. 
Pedro. Save in particular cases ; this is one of them; 
Knowing your admiration for him, I desire 
To show him marked distinction, as a stranger, 
During the progress of the festival. 
Esteban. Ah! that indeed. He comes, then, as a 
monk, 
There—you will find him in yon group,—dost see him, 
His head above the others? 
[Exit Esteban, 
Pedro. [gloomily.] It is he! 
The instinct of my hate had taught me truly. 
Now will [ set a blood-hound on his path, 
Who shall not sleep until his fierce pursuit 
Avenges my dishonor. 


Enter Canales the Bravo, in the garb of a muleteer. 

Canales. You see me here. 

Pedro. Hist! 'Tis he! Thou’lt do it? [pointing to 
Bonham, 





Canales. The monk! 
Pedro. Heisno monk. He is mine enemy, 
The dearest to my hate. 
Canales. His grave is dug. 
Pedro. To-night. 
Canales. Ay! When he leaves the palace. 
Pedro, {draws him aside.] It cannot be too soon for 
my hurt honor; 
His shadow chills my path. He stands between 
My heart and all its sunshine. 
Canales, ‘Take your sleep— 
His shadow will be less before to-morrow ! 
The sun that sets for him, shall rise for you; 
He troubles you no longer. 
Pedro, |giving money.] Be this the earnest 
Of that which follows when the deed is done. 
Canales. Account it done. 


[Exit Bravo who is thence seen to hang upon the footsteps 
of Bonham. 
Pedro. Then shalllI sleep .... and thou, 
My proud and powerful enemy,—thou too 
Shalt take thy sleep in death, accursed foe! 
The first to teach me what it is to tremble 
With loss of hope in love, and loss of faith, 
In mine own weapon. Be the earth upon thee 
Before the smiling sunlight blesses earth. 
[Exit Pedro. 





Bonham Advances. 


Bonham. She fails me—and the hours are waning fast: 
Should Milam fail me too. 


Enter Crockett. 


Ah! my dear comrade. 

Crockett. Major, this is famous fine. My head is a 
swimming fairly ia the blaze of glory, jest as it used to 
swim when | looked on old Hickory’s. It’s wonderful 
handsome. I never seed the thing better done at the 
White House, even in Van’s day, when Ogle got fright- 
ened at the gold spoons. Lord, what a shine of dresses. 
There’s gold and silver enough about ’em to build a 
church, not leaving Out the steeple. And look at the dia- 
monds ; I reckon, Major, them’s the ra’al grit, jest sich as 
we'll git out of the gold mines if we ever git into them. 

Bonham. In truth, good comrade, there is much to 

dazzle 
Such simple eyes as ours. But we’ve a purpose 
That must not suffer mind or thought to wander 
From the great duty we have here in hand. 
Let not the brightness blind you to the loss 
Of proper prudence. See, and smile, and idle, 
As the mood prompts you; but beware of speech. 
You’re a Camanche and a warrior comrade— 
No more a politician. Let your speeches 
Be only in youractions. For the warrior 
Blows are the proper language; swords and rifles 
The proper parts of speech. Our eloquence 
We will deliver, with due voice, in season, 
Through our shrill bugles. Once more be counselled ; 
Keen eyes, even now, are watching us—we must not 
Again be seen together, ’till the moment 
When we must work together. Now leave me 
And keep aloof with caution. If you will speak, 
Choose you some uncouth Indian dialect, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, or Creek, 
Either will suit the habit that you wear ; 
Say little even then. Would you make love, 
’Tis but to sign with fingers on the lip, 
Sigh hoarsely as a savage might, and mutter 
With something of a panther’s tenderness, 
Whom the fit seizes ’twixt his sleep and supper. 
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Enough! and now let’s separate. 
Crockett. Right, Major. 
You’re always right. We’ll make different tracks, then, 
And hunt our game apart. 
[Exit Crockett. 


Bonham. [Solus.] I see her not. I know not why itis, 
But something seems to speak of treachery, 
As if a busy tongue beside mine ears 
Kept ever more one croaking chaunt of evil. 
But who comes here? so gallant in attire, 
Like a proud vessel with her full sails set, 
And the gay streamers, from her lofty tops, 
Coying with heaven’s own breezes. 


Enter Donna Mariaas the princess Papantzin. 
[Bonham recedes at her approach. 


Maria, You fly me, father. 

Bonham. Not s0, fair princess. I but shrink in wonder 
At such a vision. 

Maria. You do injustice 
To the most holy vestments that you wear, 

To shrink from mortal sovereign. 
Bonham. But, if true, 
The lesson that were taught me, you are not 
A mortal sovereign, Lady. If I err not, 
You rank among that royal race, which perish’d 
In Mexico three hundred years ago,— 
The race of Montezuma. 

Maria. You have read 
Our story but imperfectly: the race 
Of Montezuma perish’d ; but one Princess 
Survived, in state of trance, and still survives. 

Bonham. Princess Papantzin! 

Maria, The same, good father ; 

And, by the virtue of that sacred trance, 
Which keeps her spell’d by sleep, alternate seasons, 
She reads your secret, 

Bonham. What secret, Princess? 

Maria. The heart that beats beneath that peaceful habit 
Is scarce so peaceful ! 

Bonham, In your spells alone, 

Lies the deep guilt of its inquietude. 

Maria. Could I believe it, Senor. ’Neath that cowl 
The soldier’s front is hid. That garb conceals 
The Cavalier, whose brave but callous heart 
Could rescue beauty from the savage arm, 

Yet fling it from his own. 

Bonham. You wrong me, Lady. 
You do not know this heart. 

Maria. Oh, would I did. 

Bonham. And why the wish? 

Maria. Ah, vain, cold tyrant, man! 
Would’st force me to confession? Must 1 bend, 
And, spite of maiden modesty and shame, 

Lay my fond bosom bare. The simple wish, 
Speaks the heart's secret. 

Bonham. This habit, noble Princess! 
Your royal state—your ancient family~ 
The wondrous mystery of your own repose,— 
Three hundred years in life, yet blessed with youth, 
And beauty—as I doubt not—to this hour,— 
Are each enough to guard me from the sin 
Of the poor vanity, such as, in your thought, 
Has triumph’d over mine. 

Maria. No more! No more!— 

I am no Princess, Amador—and you 

No monk! No monk! I am a woman,—fill’d 
With all her passions and infirmities— 
Loving as woman seldom loves, and freeing, 
Before the man she loves, her secret bosom, 


As tame and common love could never free it! 
Your arm has saved my life ; and in that triumph 
Achieved another. Look upon your conquest, 
And trample on it with your eyes ofscorn, 

Or lift it with your love. {Lifts her mask,] 


Bonham. Donna Maria! 
Maria. Ay, Seiior— 


The proudest heart that beat in Mexico, 
Until it met with yours. 

Bonham. Why do we meet? 

Maria. Nay, tell me not you love, and love another! 
Say not that to my cousin’s feebler beauties, 
Her sad and sighing passion, illy suited 
To the brave spirit of ambitious valour, 
Your heart is yielded. Know, that, if no Princess, 
Such as my habit speaks me—in my bosom 
There dwells a regal spirit, whose impatience 
Brooks not a rival—brooks not that the heart 
It seeks, should not, with ardour like its own 
Burn to requite its passion. 

Bonham. Dearest Lady, 
I am not worthy of this high distinction. 
You know me not! My home is desolate, 
My fortunes overthrown! My name!—my sword— 
My honor, and my will, alone, are mine. 

Maria. Why speak to me of fortune? Dost thou fancy, 
That she who dares, as 1 have done, thus boldly, 
Beyond the solemn state that guards her sex, 

And makes each step, without the narrow pale, 

A step along the precipice! dost think, 

That such as she gives heed to such obstruction 
Shrinks from the form of poverty, and joys 

Only in sleek delights and idle passions! 

No, Amador! thy name, thy sword, thy honor, 
Are wealth enough for me. If that thy widl 

Be also thine,—thou hast thy answer ready ! 

I ask thee not to spare me! Speak thy purpose : 
I speak to thee as woman cannot speak, 

Save, when her heart, filled with one image only, 
Forgets the world beside,—its slavish prudence, 
And all its worldly policies,—but one. 

If thou wilt take me from myself, I am thine! 
And, O! believe me, never heart like mine, 

Will cling about thy fortunes,—will partake them, 
Through scorn, and shame, and grinning poverty, 
And smile at all denial—all save thine! 

—Speak to me, Amador,—my own speech fails me! 

Bonham, Oh! Lady, how you humble me. In vain 
Would l essay to answer thee, in language, 

Meet in expression, full of thought and feeling,— 
Which love like thine deserveth ;—but, I cannot! 

Maria. I understand thee, Senor. Thy reluctance, 
To speak, is my reproach. Thou hast no answer 
For burning words like mine! ‘Thou feel’st the shame 
That J should feel! Look on my face once more— 
Not for its beauties, Senor! See the tide, 

Of crimson, that rolls over it. My heart 

Feels just such burning billows o’er it now! 

My woman nature—maidenhood’s deep shame— 
For that the desperation of my heart, 

Moved one to bare what others would conceal, 
Through pangs of fiery torture !—Hear me, Seiior— 
Thou knowest my secret. 

Bonham, It is sacred, Lady. 

Maria. It shall be sacred, Sefior. Dost thou think, 
That I were mad to leave in mortal keeping 
Such secret of my shame. Impossible! 

It must be razed from out thy memory, 
Pluck’d from thy heart ;—lest, in thy future hours, 
It serve, when nights are dull, and sports grow tame, 





Tocheer, with provocation to new mirth, 
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Olivia and her Lord. 


Bonham. You wrong me, Lady~ 
Nor less your cousin— 
Maria. 


Sejior, on a cast, 
I set my maiden fortunes—all my wealth 
Of feminine hope, and heart and confidence, 
Love that was like devotion—truth without fear, 
Even of the cold world’s bitter mockery ! 
The fates make war upon my luckless cast, 
Through thee, their scornful minister! What more! 
Cans’t thou not read the dread necessity, 
That drives me, where I would not—into hate! 
Bonham, Why hate ?7— 
Maria. Or hate, or love, or—nothing ! 
Bonham. Nay! 
This is but madness, Lady. 
Maria. Amador! 
Farewell! —Hereafter, when we chance to meet, 
Thou’lt mourn, it may be, that so fond a heart, 
So full, to its own sorrow and o’erflow, 
Was slighted off so coldly. 
Bonham. Lady,stay! 
Maria. If thou relentest, Amador, but lift 
Thy finger; but ifnot, no words—no words! 
Thy hand still keeps thy side. Farewell! Farewell! 


[Exit Maria. 


Bonham, [solus.] Waseversuchawoman! Soulsoproud, 
And yet so passionate, was never seen! 
So prompt at each extreme ; in love and hate, 
Equally raging ; ready with her life, 
To prove her heart’s devotion; not less ready, 
That heart’s devotion set at nought or wronged, 
Avenging it with life! I pity her, 
From my whole soul ; would fear her, but that time 
Is hurrying onward to that precipice, 
Which, overleapt, between her world and ours, 
A mighty track ofchasm and cloud prevails, 
Must separate our steps, forever more! 
Give me the gentler heart, who, loving, trembles 
With fear, not less than hope; that has no pride 
Save in the loved one ; whose humility, 
Lofty at lowest, with a grace most winning, 
Entreating still, where most it may command; 
Takes, as a bounty, its best right, and blessing 
For favour shown, is favour’d with leve’s blessing, 
With every show oflove. But who comes here! 


[Enter Olivia as a Gipsey Girl.} 


[ Going. 


Olivia. Shall I read your thoughts, Father! 
Bonham. A hard task, 

And a sad volume, pretty sooth-sayer. 

Olivia. I like to read sad volumes, at merry seasons. 

I’m sometimes sad myself. Your palm, good Father. 
Bonham. There! Read it quickly, damsel. 
Olivia. Do not hurry me! 

Oh, Sefior, you’re no monk! 

Bonham. What amI then? 
Olivia. A Cavalier! a gallant gentleman! 

And what is more, beloved of a fair lady, 

The greatest beauty in this gay saloon. 
Bonham. Indeed! But one, my damsel. 
Olivia, Oh,me! What vanity! 

As if ’twere not enough to win from Bexar 

Its highest: prize, at once of wealth and beauty, 

But you must have a score. 

Bonham. But who’s the lady, damsel ? 
Olivia. She who wears 

The garb ofthe great Princess of Papantzin, 

She who lies tranced at Mexico, they say, 

Even to this hour, still young, still beautiful, 


Though twice two hundred years have seen her birth: 
—She spoke with you but now! 
Bonham. You err, my girl! 
That lady loves me not. 
Olivia. ’Tis you that err, 
Through modesty, perchance, your sex’s failing ; 
I know she loves you' By my art, I know it, 
And all that live in Bexar will inform you, 
How great her loveliness, how vast her wealth : 
But you have seen her; have you not? 

Bonham. I have! 

Olivia. Is she not beautiful ? 

Bonham. Very beautiful! 

Olivia, fmournfully.) Ah! I knew you’d think so! 

Bonham, Wherefore do you sigh? 

Olivia. At your good fortune, Senor. You will be 
The envy ofall Bexar! "Tis not often 
A stranger makes such conquest. Doubtless now, 
You have forgot some other vows : I know it: 

Some other maid, in secret sighs—forsaken, 
For your new passion. 

Bonham. *Tis I that am forsaken! 

Were you, indeed, the mistress of your art, 
You’d know that true to all my bosom’s pledges, 
The maid I loved. who vow'd to me her heart, 
Has failed me, and is false! 

Olivia. She is not false ! 

Bonham. Ha! Speak! 

Olivia, [aside.] Ah, me! my soul; she comes again! 
—Senor, behold your conquest, where she comes, 
Princess Papantzin. On this talisman, 

[ close your hand. ’T will keep you to your faith, 

If even in your heart the flame of love, 

Burned for another. 

[She closes his hand upon the antique cross, and disap- 
pears just as Donna Maria enters. 

Bonham, [seeing it.) Ah! can it be! Olivia! 

She’s gone! I'll seek her! [Is about te go. 

Maria. Senor, stay! 

Bonham. Princess! 

Maria. Nay! not another word of mockery ! 
You know me as the woman that I am, 

Most weak when strongest, or 1 had not come, 
Once more, to bare the weakness of a heart, 
Already too much scorned! 

Bonham, Cruel Lady! 

Ungenerous as unjust. Too well you know 
Such feeling in this bosom never yet, 
Mock’d the fond heart in yours. 

Maria. Hear me, Senor! 

I said I had your secret. Until now, 

I knew not that, beneath this priestly garb, 
Other than gallant Cavalier was hid ; 

But now, indeed, your secret is my own! 
You are a traitor here. I know you now, 
A Texan rebel; whose position here, 
Dooms him to death, a sudden and a sure, 
From hands of hate and vengeance! 

Bonham. Ha! 

Maria. Dost hear! 

Your comrade, the Camanche, has betrayed you! 

Bonham. How know you this! By whom! 

Where! 

Maria. To we hehas betray’d you. Thoughtlessly, 
Beguiled to speak, he answered me in English, 

A tongue I little know ; but im the ears, 

Of keen suspicion, wrought upon by passion, 
The understanding quickens: a briefsentence, 
Fell from his lips ; but that sufficed to show me, 
Your secret, and his own. 


How! 





Bonham. What secret, Lady ? 
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Maria. Would you evade—deny? Are you not then, 
A Texan? One, who, found in Bexar’s walls, 
Stands in the two-fold danger of the spy 
As well as rebel! 

Bonham. To other ears than yours, 

Dear Lady, it were easy to deny 
Connexion with the man you deem my comrade. 

Maria. Himself declared it! 

Bonham. Impossible! 

Maria. How Senor: my own ears— 

Bonham. Deceived you, Lady. 

Maria, Nay, Senor, that were more impossible. 
My heart was on his accents, for 1 knew him 
Your comrade. I had seen you both together, 
Whispering in seeming confidence. At noon 
You were in close communion on the Plaza, 

Too close to seem the common chance encounter, 
Of unconnected strangers. 

Bonham, [aside.] It needs but time! 

How must I play the masquer with the heart, 

And lull to sleep the vigilance of hers. 

Maria. You muse: You meditate! 

Bonham. Methinks it needs, 

I should not answer rashly. Grant it said, 
This person is my comrade. IfLerr not, 

You are not here in simple mockery, 

To tell me of the doom, the shot, the scaffold! 

You have a purpose! 

Maria. I have a purpose, Senor! 

Down woman pride; down, swelling heart ; be still, 

Ye struggling thoughts of shame, that threaten me, 

With worst of human scorn—the scorn of him, 

Whose love is all I seck. Oh, gaze not, Senor, 

While I declare this purpose. I am come 

To buy you with your secret. 

Bonham. Do I hear! 

You cannot mean it, Lady. 
Maria. By my shame, 

Ido! I do! How low this passion sinks me, 

To what abasement of my soul and feeling, 

My sex’s pride, my maiden modesty, 

I need not more describe! Fatal passion, 

That flings me, shameless, on unwilling arms! 
Bonham, Let me have time to think—to— 
Maria. Not an hour! 

Speak in your peril, in your hate, your passion ; 

With all your doubts upon you; all your fears: 

—With thought, you will despise me. 

Bonham. But one hour! 
Maria. Why a moment? The question is your fate 
or mine: 

—Your safety from a doom—a death of shame : 

Mine from a life more full of it. 

Bonham. One hour; 

Give me one hour for thought. 
Maria. Alas! I give it; 

But you speak coldly. You will play me false: 

You meditate escape! Oh, bitterness! 

That I should sink to this. 

Bonham. One little hour. 

Maria. Beitso. ’Tis now eleven; at twelve! 
Bonham. My life then, Lady— 

Maria. Yourlove! Your love! O, Senor, 

I cannot now be, generous! Do not hate me, 

If, to the very moment of your promise, 

In my despair, I hold you! 

Bonham. Be it so. 
The hour must find the answer! I have none. 


Enter Crockett. 


[Ext Maria. 


Crockett. Dang the tongue,say I. I’ve never been 
quite the master of it since I went to Congress. But 
Lord love you, Major, how could you hear of it?’ [twas 
the merest slip ; a fag end of speech; a sort of little eend 
of an argument. The truth is, 1 was taken in by that 
Queen, or Empress, or whatever she is. Inthe very midst 
of her Spanish talk, not a word of which did I understand, 
and so warn’t bound to answer, you know, what does she 
do, but pops out upon me some broken English about you, 
and before I could say Jack Robinson, I had said a great 
deal more. I hope there’s no harm done! 
Boxham. Ay, but there is. 
Crockett. What shall be done! Suppose I go and 
make love to her, out and out—in airnest. 
Bonham. Donothing. Be in readiness. Be prudent. 
Let not your tongue be trapp’d again. An hour 
Will end your doubts and mine. Away, and leave me; 
Be not remote ; but keep aloof from me. 
Crockett. Dickins! But I wish’twas well over. I feel 
for all the world as if I was walking in the dark, ina 
snake country, every step among stings and rattles. [Go- 
ing, but returning.] Oh, look you, Major, I'm thinking 
you’re watched rather closely by that sailor looking crit- 
ter, yonder; him there by the urn, or vase, or whatever 
fine people call that great drenching jug. You see him! 
He turns his head away, as I look towards him. 
Bonham. He may mean evil. Keep your eye upon him, 
And that may save you from a second lapse. 
But let us separate, now. [Exit Bonham. 
Crockett. Only give me work to do, if you wouldn't 
have me in mischief. That sailor’s after no good. He 
turns just as the Major turns, and now he follows him! 
Well, as there’s no lady in the business, I'll play a third. 
Any hand but Dummy’s, which no man can play after he 
gets popular. That fellow’s afterno good. He dogs the 
Major mighty close; but I'll be the dog forhim. He shall 
have teeth, but no tongue! [Exit Crockett. 
Enter Olivia, Still as the. Gipsey. 
Olivia, [aside.] My cousin does not conquer! Her 
impatience 
Speaks in her gesture. Whither has he gone ? 
Ah, there she comes, again! She seems to seek him: 
I must not meet with her. 
[Exit Olivia. 
[Enter Maria and Jacintha—the latter asa Shep- 
herdess.] 

Maria. Can it be true! She here! 
Jacintha, True, Senora, every word of it; and there, 
as I live, she’s going now! This very moment. 

Maria. Where! 

Jacintha. There! 

Maria. What, the Gipsey? 

Jacintha. The very same! 

Maria. And they have met : these eyes have seen him 

with her; 

His hand in hers, conversing with their palms. 
Oh! Hate! they love. I see his purpose now : 
She flies to meet him. Married in an hour, 
He will disarm the anger of the father, 
By pleading through the daughter. But I'll balk them; 
Come vengeance, to thy work. Away from me, 
All weaknesses of love. Though scorn’d, though bafiled, 
Hopeless in heart, exposed to mock and shame, 
Revenge shall yet be mine. Hither Jacintha. 
Where did you see my uncle ? 

Jacintha. With Don José and Don Velasquez, at the 
Monti tables. 

Maria. Auspicious: follow me! 

[Exeunt, 





Bonham. Ah, David, you have ruined me: your tongue 
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SCENE V. 


A gaming apartment. The Governor, with several per- 
sons in military guise, at the table. Don Pedro stand- 
ing against a column, looking on sullenly. Don Va- 
lasquez, of the Cavalry, and Col. Don Sanchez, of the 
Artillery, at the table, with the Governor. 


Governor. I shall surprise you, yet! Upon the red! 
Velasquez. ‘The black for me! If I have luck at all, 
Tis in that colour. 
Sanchez. Colour of luck for me, 
Seems in no colour of the cards to-night. 
Methinks, Don Pedro frowns upon our sport: 
He does not play. 
Governor. Ah, my brave son-in-law, 
Don Pedro; where’s your spirits? 
Pedro. In the red; 
If that be deep enough to look like blood. 
Governor. You're too bloody-minded! Where’s the 
humour 
Of savage thoughts like these? Look to the ladies, 
Unless you care to play. 
Pedro. Is it not time 
That you should look to them? 
Governor. Ay, very soon : the hour— 
Isclose upon the signal! There! [Flinging acard.] 
Velasquez. And there! [Flinging cards.] 
Sanchez, [flinging cards and money.} And there 
aml. The old predicament! 
I'll play no more! [ Rises. 


Velasquez. An hundred ounces gone! 
Governor. Ha, ha! my worthy colonel. 
Sanchez. Done, sir, done. 


Enter Maria suddenly. They all rise but Esteban, who 
does not see her. She touches his arm. 
Maria. Sleeps Cesar, when conspiracy awakes, 
And treason, far apart, with mask and dagger, 
Watches the fatal moment when to strike. 
Governor. How’s this. What’s this. Ha! my fair 
princess,—you ! 
What! with your secrets and your stratagems. 
Maria. Evenso. Away with me: your ears awhile; 
I'll ope them with a vengeance, 
Governor. What’s ail this! 


[Exeunt Gov. and Maria. Scene closes. 


SCENE VI. 


Asin Scene I, The Bal Masqué. Enter Olivia hur- 
riedly. 


Olivia, [solus.] His life! The life of Amador! A 
traitor— 

A Texian rebel! He, my love—my soul! 

Where shall I find—how save hin—from this danger? 

Oh, cruel cousin, failing to usurp 

The love that was mine only, must thou rob 

Him of his life and me of all the hope 

That made life precious tome? I must find hin— 

Save him, or perish with him! 


Enter Bonham. 


Bonham. My life! My love! 
Olivia. My Amador! My heart! You are in danger. 
You are betrayed! My cousin, to my father, 
Reveals your secret. By a happy chance, 
Concealed behind a column in the chamber, 
I heard her cruel story—saw the passion 


Which, in her face and voice, disclosed the fury 
Of woman’s passion baffled. She has told him 
That, by her arts detected, you confess’d 
Yourself a Texian rebel—spy in Bexar,— 

You and yourcomrade. Oh, my Amador, 
Even now they threaten. ‘Tell me, is it true: 
Are you this traitor? 


postin CORRES 


Bonham. What, if I confess? 
Olivia. Ah, me, my heart! 
Bonham. The foe to Mexico, 


But not to you, Olivia. False, perchance, 
To all beside but thee. 

Olivia. Alas! my Amador, 
What is it that you tell me. 


Sate ee 


Bonham. That I am true to thee. 
Olivia. Are you a Texian? 
Bonham. I am. 


Olivia. But not a Texian rebel. 

Bonham. A Texiancitizen! The friend of Freedom, 
Rebellious ’gainst injustice—born to fight 
’Gainst every tyrant that between the sun, 
And man, his victim, rears his giant shadow, 
This was the earliest lesson of my youth 
Taught by rare ancestors. Among the States, 
Honored among the empires of the North, 
Stand two fair sisters. On the map behold 
The Carolinas! She that nearest lies 
To your own land, my love, is land of mine. 
Upon the hills of Congaree, I first 
Drew breath of freedom. ‘Thence I came to succor 
Our friends in Texas. Seeking for the foe, 
By Loro’s springs, in place of him, 1 found 
A trembling fawn, and Love. 

Olivia. My Amador! 

Bonham, If still I wage the war with Mexico, 
I do it with half a heart—with fettered hands, 
For love, that takes the place of hate, disarms 
My soul of half its fury. Thou know’st all— 
Dost hate me now, Olivia ? 


Olivia. Hate thee? Oh, no! 
How should I hate thee, 
Bonham. Hear me, Olivia— 


An hour will make me captive to my foes, 

Or see my triumph over them. Even now, 

Behold, the crowd is stirring. They prepare~ 

The women disappear. The masques 

Survey us from afar. All things declare 

For the approaching struggle. Art thou mine? 

Wilt thou be mine 7?—mine only—let the fates 

Declare them as they may! 
Olivia, Thine—only thine, 
Bonham. Then come the foe. Let the wild storm 

begin ; 

I’m cased against its dangers. In my heart, 

Whate’er the evil without, sits smiling hope, 

Secure in sweet communion with the thoughts 

That wait on happy love. But hasten thou, 

And, in the costume of the nun, prepare 

To mate with me in flight. Away! they come. 

[Exit Olivia. 

[Bonham retires to one side of the stage, leans against a 
column in an indifferent attitude. Enter on the oppo- 
sile side the Governor, Don Pedro, Dun Velasquez, Col. 
Don Sanchez, the Bravo, and other masques. 


Pedro, {to Esteban.) What! shall we scruple now! 
Hold parley here, 
In presence of the spy ? 


Esteban. He hears us not. 


Pedro. But sees us, and that’s quite enough for shame, 





If we stand gazing at him through our fears, 
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When that one cry, from fiery hate should be, 

Upon him, Rraves, at once! 

Esteban. You are too rash: 

Leave ittome. I'll manage it, my friends, 

So that no danger—to the ladies, mark me— 
Pedro. They are all gone. 

Esteban. Patience! A little stratagem— 
Pedro. And where the need of little stratagem 

To take or slay one man? We’ve but to rush— 
Esteban. Indeed! and get his bullet in your brains. 

No, no. We'll act more wisely. Go you, Sanchez, 

And bring a score of men, with muskets ready ; 

Meanwhile we’ll parley with him. 

Pedro. Parley with him: 

Parley with shame and cowardice! 

Esteban. You're but young, Don Pedro, wait the 
event, 

And see the uses of my stratagem: 

I'll show you reasons for it. 

[He leads Pedro and the rest up the stage, while Bon- 
ham advances, and rests against a column in the fore- 
ground. While this takes place, Olivia, in the guise 
of a nun, has rejoined him; placing herself on the op- 
posite side of the column upon which he leans, and 
partly behind him, 


Olivia, [whispers him.] I am here, Amador. 
Bonham, [with a glad start.) Ah, faithful! You are 
here. 
Olivia. To die with you! 
Bonham. Nay, never say to die. Weshall not die; 
Life is too precious now to me, my girl, 
With such a treasure. I have friends at hand; 
Have weapons in my grasp. We shall not perish. 
Olivia. Harm not my father, Amador. 
Bonham. His head 
Is sacred in my sight. I will not hurt 

A single hair that claims thy love. But hence; 

Hide thee within yon niche. They core. 

{Exit Olivia. 
Esteban, Pedro and others re-approach. 
Pedro. To falter thus, 

With but one foe against a score of us. 

Esteban, Ah, but the benefits of stratagem. 

You are but young, my son; art brave, but lack 

The wisdom that still teaches how to venture, 

And calculates the blow before it strikes. 

Never press closely on a desperate man; 

He drives an ugly bargain for his life, 

And gains the odds before he loses it: 

We'll parley with him. 

[Advances to Bonham, slowly followed by the rest. Bon- 

ham retains his position. 

Esteban. Most reverend father, I implore your bless- 
ing. 

Bonham. You have it, son. 

Esteban. Most fitly answered—with becoming grace, 

And holy unction. But most reverend father, 

There are about me those, my counsellors, 

Sage, grave, and potent gentlemen, brave chiefs, 

Famous in battle, next in great repute 

To him, the warrior more than all renowned, 

Whom Fame has styled “ Napoleon of the West”— 

I say there are, who somewhat doubt your zeal, 

Who make some question of your holiness, 

And strangely do proclaim you nothing better— 
Bonham. Than hungry wolf in wool of meeker beast. 
Esteban. How excellently said. But, reverend fa- 

‘ ther, 
Though not without some curious doubts myself, 


I’d ask you certain matters. 


Bonham. 
Esteban: 


Cesar may speak ! 
Full of discernment! Upon your arm, my 
father, 


You bear the holy symbol of your faith, 
But do you ever lift it to your lips? 


Bonham, [kissing the cross.] Behold! 
Esteban, {aside to Pedro.] He could not do it better, 
were he the Archbishop 


Of Mexico. ‘Tell me that any heretic will kiss 
Holy Cross. I know better. 


Pshaw! 
Mark the further progress of my stratagem. 
Hem! 


Pedro. 
Esteban. 


And now another question, Holy Father. 


Bonham. It needs not, Senor. I will spare you 
trouble, 

Spare you some breath, and answer ere you ask me— 

I am suspected, first! 

Esteban. No, not exactly, but— 

Bonham. *Tis so. I see it in the eyes of all, 

And hear it in your accents. 

Esteban. Nay, good father! You are too quick, but 

say that something of this sort is the difficulty, and you 

will at once see the propriety, and the prudence, and the 

necessity, of accepting my protection! My officers, you 

perceive, are furious: it will not be possible to restrain 

them ; they are terrible as lions in rage, and your only 

hope of safety is in 

Bonham. There needs no parley, Senors. Your fierce 
warriors, 

Are not so dreadful in mine eyes, to make me 

Seek your protection. You would have my secret. 

’Tis yours! Know me a Texian, and your enemy! 

[Throws off the monkish disguise, and appears as a 

Texian warrior, with hunting shirt, bowie-knife, sword 

and belt with pistols.} 

Esteban, [recoiling.] 
stratagem ! 

Pedro. Upon the traitor ! 

Bonham, [presenting a revolving Colt.}] Upon him 
with what appetite you may! 

This little weapon counts a score of lives : 

Each ready jaw is open for its victims. 

Who first? Is’t you—or you—or you? What, none! 

[ They severally recoil as the pistol is presented. 

What, Cesar, are these cohorts from Pharsalia? 

Pedro. Oh! shame; shall this one traitor mock us 
thus. 

Upon him, all at once—but one can perish! 

Bonham. And you that one! But ere you muster 
courage 

For deed so brave, I'll summon to the game 

An equal set of players. [ Winds his bugle, and 

that of Crockett’s sounds. 
Hear ye that? 


My eyes! Was ever such a 


And that? [Another bugle: from the rear. 
Pedro. Treason is busy ! 
Esteban. What a stratagem! 


Ring the alarm bell. Bring up the troops; 
Fly you, Don José, for the cavalry ; 
Look, Don Velasquez, for the infantry; 
Don Sanchez, see to the artillery: 
At once unmuzzle! I will take command. 
See you, Don Pedro, to Don Amador ; 
Let him not escape you. Set upon him, fellows— 
Do not fear danger. Fly toit as I do! 
[Exit Esteban. 
Pedro, (to Canales, the Bravo, aside.| 
Get thee behind him. When we charge in front, 





Methinks they wrong you much; and, with your leave, 


Make in upon him, and with shortened dagger 
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Make the work short! 
Bonham. Ye are slow to quarrel! 
Ye lack the violent spirit of your chief, 
And do not fly to danger. 
Pedro, [aside.] He disappears— 
Another moment brings him through the chamber, 
And the game’s ours! 
Ho! my brave fellows, must we stand defied 
By one foul traitor! Shame upon this baseness ; 
Give me your hearts and hands. From all your throats 
Send up the cry of death—Death to the traitor! 
Mexicans. Death to the traitor! 
Pedro, [whistle heard.] The signal! 
Upon him now ! 
[Olivia shrieks from behind, 
Bonham. Thatvoice! That shriek! 
Crockett, [from behind.] Hurrah! She’s safe ! 
[Struggle heard, and blows, within. 
There’s for you, leather jacket ;— 
A feather for your cap, or I’m mistaken! 


He is there. 


[ Bonham is about to turn, when the shout of Crockett 
re-assures him. The Bravo is driven in, staggering 
from a wound in the head, at the very moment when the 
attack is made on Bonham in front. The Bravo passes 
between him and Pedro, and receives the shot meant for 
the latter. Atthis sight, and the entrance of Crockett, the 
assailants recoil.] 


Bonham. What, do ye pause! 
gone, 
With one poor puff of battle? Lo, we stand, 
My comrade and myself, awaiting you— 
But two to twenty! 
Pedro. Were our weapons equal, 
I'd mate with you alone. 
Bonham. Ha! say you so? 
Upon these dastards, Davy, like the rush, 
Of the flame-torrent o’er the prairie’s waste ; 
Sweep them from sight, while |—This gallant seems 
More valiant than his comrades; we must hold 
Meet conference together ; point to point, 
In private. Art thou satisfied ? [Zo Pedro as he 
puts up his pistol and draws. 
Pedro. Iam! 
Look to it! [Rushes on—they fight. 
Crockett. You have the best of it, Major; you’ve the 
man, 
But there! I’m good for any twenty. 
[Swings his rifle over his head, and rushing upon 
them, drives them out. 
Bonham, [while fighting with Pedro.) Bravo, com- 
rade, 
You've done your work to shame me. 
But fly you to the Alamo. It is ours. 
I hear the signal. 1 will follow you! 
[Presses Pedro back. 
Pedro. Hell’s curse upon my weakness! 
Bonham, [disarming him.] ’Tisalready. Behold! 
A second time, my mercy 
Has suffer’d you to live. Beware the third! 
Pedro. Demonios! I am blasted. [Evit. 
Bonham. Now for Olivia,—to a place of safety 
She must be borne, and then—my life! my love! 


Enter Olivia. 


Is all your courage 


Now for mine! 


Olivia. 
Bonham, 
Olivia. 


Art safe? 
As love could wish. 
What mean these clamours, Amador ?—that 
shouting. 
Bonham. The sound of combat: said I not, Olivia, 
That I had friends and arms? We shall not perish. 


Olivia. Ah! but my father, 
Bonham, We shall care for him. 
But let me bear you to a place of safety. 
Olivia. Where? 
Bonham. The Convent of La Guayra. Come—away! 
The moments now are precious: precious lives 
Depend upon them. Fear’st thou me, Olivia? 
This Texian rebel, traitor, spy! 
Olivia. Ah, no more— 
I love thee; fear thee not: will fly with thee! 
Bonham, We shall be happy! 
Enter Donna Maria. 
Maria. The Convent of La Guayra! 
All is not lost to vengeance as to love; 
The serpent now must overcome the dove. 


[Exeunt. 


[ Exit. 
Env or Part IV. 





Introductory Address, on Opening the Rich- 
mond Atheneum. 


BY THE HON. JUDGE JOHN ROBERTSON. 
(Published at the request of the Atheneum Committee.) 


[CONCLUDED. | 


So far I have considered knowledge as the 
source of power in nations and individuals—asa 
mighty means of augmenting our physical en- 
joyments. Let us, for a moment, regard it in its 
moral aspect. 

I will maintain no extravagant hypothesis, by 
affirming that knowledge and virtue are indisso- 
bly united. In the Deity, as already said, this 
must be so. In Him we cannot conceive the 
possibility of mental or moral error. But the 
voice of reason is not always heard, nor heeded 
by man. She may teach us the way we should 
go; but we may shut our ears if we will, and 
follow the false illusions of our passions. 


We know the right, and we approve it too: 
Abhor the wrong, and still the wrong pursue. 


The career of civilized nations furnishes but 
too many proofs, that knowledge and virtue do 
not alwaysgo handin hand. Instances may also 
be readily cited of individuals, distinguished for 
mental attainments, and yet notorious for moral 
delinquency. The sad example will oecur at 
once to all, of the profound philosopher whose 
maxim I am endeavoring to enforce, and who 
has been described as 


The wisest, brightest, MEANEST of mankind. 


Notwithstanding this, as a general truth, know- 
ledge must be conducive to virtue; and in- 
stances to the contrary, strong and striking ex- 





ceptions as they are, yet are exceptions which 
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prove the rule. Let us not evade the full force 
of the objection. Let us admit that there are 
instances of nations and individuals, highly eul- 
tivated, yet steeped in vice and crime; while, on 


the other hand, every virtue has been often found | 


amoung the ignorant and illiterate ; still, I repeat, 
the hopes of the moralist must rest mainly upon 
the illumination of the mind. 

If man were born with a knowledge of right 
and wrong, all instruction, in a moral view, would 
be evidently superfluous. But Locke, in his 
searching analysis of the human understanding, 
long ago exploded the doctrine of innate ideas. 
Those of virtue and vice, [ apprehend, form no 
exception. [Our moral duties have reference 
chiefly to our social relations. Ignorant as we 
are at our birth, of those relations ; destitute of 
the ideas of country, or kindred, or friend,—nay, 
even of man himself—it must be equally certain 
we can have no idea of the duties those rela- 
tions impose. Yet there is a vague belief in 
many, perhaps, to the contrary ; holding, it would 
seem, the opinion that we have an innate know- 
ledge of what we owe to beings, of whose vari- 
ous relations to us—of whose very existence, in- 
deed, we are ignorant. There are others, who, 
conceding the want of any knowledge strictly 
innate, believe in a spontaneous consciousness 
nearly as miraculous, or in an immediate reve- 
lation from Heaven written on the tablets of the 
heart, pointing out our moral duties as the ocea- 
sions arise calling for their performance. Nor is 
this last opinion confined to the pious alone. 


Byron, sufficiently sceptical on most points of 


ethical or religious doctrine, strongly urges this : 


Yet still there whispers the sma!l voice within 
Heard thro’ gain’s silence and o’er Glory’s din : 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s ConsciENCE is the ORacLeE of God} 


Many will think Byron's own life and conduct 
the strongest argument against the truth of his 


|But that this consciousness is intuitive—or, as 
Byron expresses it, “ the oracle of God,” seems 
‘at war not only with sound reasoning, but with 
| facts known to us all. Were there such an Ora- 
cle in our bosoms, its responses would of neces- 
sity be uniform and unerring; the same to in- 
fancy and to manhood ; to the savage and to the 
sage. But is this so 7] 

The infant in the cradle appears to have as 
faint a notion of moral obligation, as of its A. B. 
C., or of the planetary system itself. 1t seizes 
without the slightest regard to meum and teum, 
on whatever strikes its fancy. 

As we grow in years, we are not too apt, if 
left to the desires of our own hearts, to grow in 
grace. The proneness of boys to mischief was 
proverbial, probably long before the days of old 
JEsop. It is only by repeated admonitions, not 
always as soft as words, that we come to have 
a proper sense of moral duty. 

Savages are notoriously thievish, cruel and re- 
morseless. The horrible usages, which for ages 
have existed among them, have already been 
the subject of remark. [I heard Keokuck, io 
asserting publicly the title of his tribe to lands 
on the Missouri, exultingly boast that his fathers, 
in an incursion against the tribe who originally 
held them, had not left a man alive.] 

But not by barbarians only, does this innate or 
spontaneous consciousness, this Divine Oracle, as 
some regard it, seem unacknowledged or diso- 
beyed. Its monitions—even the accredited rev- 
elations of Heaven itself—have proved utterly 
inefficient, at all times, to restrain mankind from 
vice and crime; nay, have often been relied on 
as justification for the exterminating wars, the 
bloody massacres, the inhuman tortures, which 
have disgraced nations boasting of their civiliza- 
tion and piety. No one, it is true, will believe 
that Pizarro and his followers, when with the cru- 
leifix in one hand and thesword in the other they 











doctrine, or, at least, the sincerity of his faith. | pillaged and murdered the Peruvians, were ac- 
Passing this—whatever difference of opinion may | tuated by other than the basest motives. But 
prevail of the true origin or function of what we| we may well believe that the persecutions of the 
call conscience, none will deny itsexistence. The | Jews by the Christians—of Catholic by Protes- 


universal assent of mankind, in all ages, testifies 
to areal and feeling consciousness of pleasure or 
paiu consequent upon our actions, according as 
they do, or do not, conform to our own convic- 
tions of right and wrong. Ancient authors for- 
cibly depict the enjoymeut of a mind * stbi con- 
scia recti’’—and still more vividly paint the hor- 
rors of a guilty heart. Juveunal tells us these last 


are more intolerable than the pangs inflicted by | 


the stern Rhadamaothus: 


Trust me no tortures which the poets feign, 
Can match the fierce, unutterable pain 
He feels, who night and day devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast. 


Vou. XVIII—39 


| tant, and Protestant by Catholic—were often, 


| among the great mass who inflicted them, the re- 


sult of a conscientious conviction. However 
we may deplore such delusions, we have no rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity of the barbarians who 
| offered human blood to their idols; nor of the mis- 
guided zealots, of what are termed civilized coun- 
tries, who consigned to the flames those whom 
they piously regarded as the enemies of God. It 
is difficult to suppose they could have thus acted, 
had they kuown or believed they thereby incur- 
red the displeasure of that Being whom they 
professed to serve: and it is wholly incredible, 
that deeds so monstrous, so inconsistent, not only 
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in themselves, but with the divine nature, could 
have been commanded by the revelations or the 
oracles of one and the same Deity. 

But, it may be asked, if the dictates of con- 
science, the acknowledged revelations of Heaven, 
be not sufficient to restrain the depravity of man, is 
not the fact itself a conclusive argument against 
the moral efficacy of knowledge? Far from it: it 
proves, at most, what is admitted—that know- | 
ledge and virtue are not inseparable: it proves no | 
more. The cruel persecutions just alluded to, it| 
is true, were not prevented by the superior culti- 
vation attributed to the communities in which | 
they occurred: they existed in spite of that| 
cultivation—such as it was; or more correctly 
speaking, though existing in what are called en- 
lightened communities, were really the fruits 
of that abject ignorance which prevailed among 
the great body of the people. Culture to be effi- 
cacious in improving public morals, must be ex- 
tended to the masses; for in them abides the 
power, which, according as it is directed, results 
in social good or social evil. Itis mainly to Igno- 








as giving the lie to their doctrines. From the 
extreme of fanaticism, which had prompted them 
to burn and torture infidels; nay, even to mas- 
sacre their brethren of the same faith, differing 
but by a shade from their own infallible creed, 
they rushed into the opposite extreme of Athe- 
ism. ‘They now proclaimed that death was an 
eternal sleep; and for the worship of the true 
God, substituted that of an idol they called rEa- 
SON. 

Never had Reason less sway over the human 
mind, than when her temple was erected by the 
murderers and assassins of Paris. The Goddess 
herself, whom they degraded by a false and dis- 
paraging image, had for the moment disappeared 
from the eyes even of her former votaries— 
wrecked amid the moral tempest of the revolu- 
tion; and Folly and Madness ruled the hour. 

A greatly disproportionate number of those 
who partook in the sanguinary scenes of that 
epoch, were wretches of the lowest character 
and intellect. Those of a different description 
were urged on by a momentary madness, or by 


rance that Despotism and Superstition owe the| the terrors of proseription, which self-preserva- 
long coutinuance of their gloomy empire. Con-| tion prompted them in turn to visit upon others; 
scious of this, the tyrant and the bigot would) and they repented too late to save themselves 


keep the minds of their slaves in a darkuesss as | 
impervious to the rays of knowledge, as the walls 
of their holy inquisition to the light of Heaven. 
Within those walls Galileo was incarcerated for | 
affirming the revolution of the earth; and itcan| 
scarcely be doubted, that Locke and Bacon and | 
Milton and Shakspeare, had they come within 
the grasp of the pious Torquemada, would have 
been made chief performers in that mild cere-| 
mony, called an Act of Faith; and their sinful 
volumes, with their living bodies, consumed to) 
ashes for the benefit of their souls. 

To the same cause which filled the dungeons, 
and fed the flames of the inquisition—the want 
of general information—may be traced the shock- | 
ing atrocities of the French Revolution of 1729. | 
In France, it is true, there were at that period | 
men well educated; some profoundly learned. | 
Science and literature no where had madea more, 
rapid progress. But they were confined cael 
paratively to the few. The many were sunk in| 
ignorance. ‘They had groaned for centuries, | 
under the three-fold tyranny of the monarch, the | 
nobility, and the priesthood, when roused by the | 
“trumpet of the Revolution!” Can we wonder 
at their excesses? They had suffered all man- 
ner of cruelty and degradation. They saw no 





from the fate they dreaded and perhaps deserved. 

Let not then the atrocities of that day be quo- 
ted as an argument against the proposition, which 
asserts the moral influence of mental improve- 
ment. ‘The era itself stands out unexampled in 
history; and is at most but another exception 
rather than a refutation of the doctrine. Had 
education been generally diffused among the 
people of France and of Spain, mankind had 
been saved from the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the frantic butcheries of the revolution 
of ’89, and the more deliberate and fiendish tor- 
tures of the inquisition. 

It is but too certain that neither wisdom nor 
virtue is born with us; that conscience itself, 
without mental instruction, is at best a blind 
guide—an inefficient restraint. Its sole power 
cousists in the satisfaction or remorse its appro- 
val or its upbraidings occasion. Butit approves 
or upbraids our actions only because of their 
conformity or non-conformity with our judg- 
ments. If our judgments err, our consciences 
follow in the wake. The more unenlightened 
our minds, the more prone our judgments to 
error. 

Locke, while he denies the existence of any 
innate knowledge of vice or virtue, distinctly af- 


relief—many still insist there was no other—but) firms that men are born with a capacity to know 
by guillotining their rulers and abolishing insti- |them. We may, perhaps, go farther and assume 
tutions, which conferred mischievous powers and | that the law of our nature so far predisposes us 
revolting distinctions. Their oppressors had/|to virtue, that we would seldom do wilful wrong 
taught them there was a God; a future state.|if not impelled by uncontrolled passions or ap- 
They regarded the conduct ef their oppressors) petites. Even ferocious brutes, it is said, if sup- 
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plied with food, may be taught to lie down in| the obligations of justice. truth and charity, though 
peace with those they have been wont to slaugh-| too often violated, are more respected among 
ter. Man sympathizes with his kind. Feeling civilized men than among savages, among the 
pain from the cruelty, and pleasure from the kind- | well-informed than the ignorant? Search the 
ness of others, asimilar, though fainter emotion, | Newgate Calendar; the records of crime in our 
is excited when others experience similar plea- own and other countries ; read the private lives of 
sure or pain. But this reflected emotion, this | robbers and pirates, thieves and murderers; visit 
sympathy, will not always suffice when our own the inmates of jails and penitentiaries ; and you 
selfish gratification seems to stand in the way. | will find that usually the most debased and the 
The suggestions of self-interest, the love of life,| most criminal, are the most illiterate; and that 
the expectation of immediate pleasure or advan- | but few among them, comparatively, were ever en- 
tage, often make us regardless of the rights and gaged in literary pursuits, or had received a good 
feelings of others: and these disturbing causes| education. Again, how few comparatively of 
operate with the greatest force on the weakest|those who have enjoyed the advantages, of 
and least cultivated minds. The passions and such an education, haunt the receptactes of 
the appetites, it is true, may be as strong in the | vice, or unite with the lawless in deeds of vi- 
wisest as in the most ignorant: but enlightened | ‘olence. Mental culture, even when ineffee- 
reason; knowledge,—the fruit of culture,—teach- ‘tual to restrain, seems to mitigate the vices of 
es men not to extinguish, but to govern them. ‘men, taking from them the ferocity which char- 
In the uninstructed mind, they reign fierce and acterizes ruder natures: Emollit mores nec sinit 
uncontrolled. Such a mind resembles “ an un- | esse feros. The failings of the great philoso- 
weeded garden—things rank and gross in nature ‘pher, whose name it were painful to mention in 
possess it merely.” It is only by eradicating the | this connexion, have been already alluded to. I 
ill weeds which spontaneously infest it, that we | lavould not palliate them: he contaminated his 
may hope to see it produce good fruits. Pope fingers with illicit gains, and “sold the mighty 
told us long ago, space of his large bonors”—for trash. Yet, jus- 
tice to that cause, which, (though his frailties if 
brought upon it. in the eyes of many, a lasting 
reproach,) no man ever more loved or served— 
Moral truths as well as physical, not only are bare justice to him requires us to sey. that those 
not innate, but are not always obvious. They | ‘fr ailties, dark as they have been painted, degra- 
must consequently be taught :—acquired by the | | ding as they were to himself, had no tinge of 
assiduous culture and exertion of our intellectual | malice towards his fellow man, and were mingled 
faculties. Wisdom delights in truth. It w as| even with generous and redeeming virtues. After 
Wisdom herself, who in the reverend form of | all, may we not add, that the amazement and 
Mentor guided the footsteps of the youthful) regret of the world at his fall—and never fell a 
Telemachus, and taught him the lessons of vir-| brighter star from the literary firmament—the 
tue. Such lessons cannot be too often re- | very frequency with which it is mentioned are 
peated, too earnestly iuculcated. Itis thus alone| speaking proofs of a general belief in the natu- 
that the heart'and the understanding are awa-| ral union of knowledge and virtue; a concession 
kened to a perception of the beauty and fitness that the catastrophe itself was one as little to 
of virtue; to comprehend fully that unless we do| have been anticipated as it has ever been deeply 
justice to others, we have no reason to expect it deplored. 
will be done to us: that crime, even when suc-| Reason and experience then concur in proving 
cessful, ends in misery; in short, that virtue is, that mental cultivation at once disseminates the 
not only conformable to our own nature and to, seeds of virtue, and best prepares the mind to 
the will of God, but the indispensable means of| receive and mature them. This conceded, the 
insuring our happiness—here and hereafter. Anj| advantages of education must be proportionate 
untrained mind may doubtless take these truths|to its general diffusion: indeed, greatly more 
upon trust: but as readily may reject them—for/| than proportionate. Partial instruction may act 
Ignorance is ever weak and credulous; the vic-| beneficially on the individuals who receive it. "| 
tim of unregulated passions; the dupe of error.| But the ignorance and consequent immorality of & 
Rational convictions take root only iv minds to|the many must tend to demoralize the entire 
some extent previously enlightened. mass; and the best instructed may not always 
But I would not rest the proposition, that ed-| escape the general contagion. “’ 
ucation tends to promote sound morals, upon ab-| A striking argument to exemplify this may be 
stract arguments alone. Let us appeal to facts:|drawn from the luminous essay, already more 
the best test and only sure foundation of just|than once referred to. Its immortal author, than ; 
reasoning—and does not experience show that! whom perhaps none ever more thoroughly pen- 
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’Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
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etrated the unexplored regions of the human} 
understanding, not content with tracing the ori-| 
gin of ideas, sought out the very head-springs of 
human conduct, and despite the ridicule and cen- 
sures of “an erring world,” boldly proclaimed | 
his discoveries. He tells us that the laws to| 
which men generally refer their actions, to judge 
of their rectitude or obliquity are, “the laws of | 
God, whether promulgated by the light of nature, 
or the voice of revelation; the civil law; and the | 
law of opinion or reputation.” 'To this last he as- | 
cribes an influence, greater even than that of the | 
divine law itself. If it be so—if public opinion | 
be the great regulator of morals—how indispen- | 
sable is it to the welfare of society, that this pub- 
lie opinion should be enlightened? In this view, | 





well believe that our own fathers i in their resist- 
ance to British oppression, had before their eyes 
the great examples of Roman and Grecian ex- 
cellence. And it is no extravagant supposition, 


that Washington himself, whose character shall 


serve as a model for all time, of private and pub- 
lic virtue, was encouraged in the noble and gen- 
erous resolutions of his own heart, by the unsel- 


(fish ambition of Cincinnatus. 


Kossuth, whose name is gall and wormwood 


'to the Great Bear of Russia, and the Lesser 


Bear of Austria, himself seems as though anxious 
to be guided by the light of Washington’s exam- 


ple. God grant thathe may live to see his efforts 
rewarded by the liberation of his country from the 
despotism of Cossacks; and that like Andrew 


how important is it, that instruction should be | Doria and George Washington, he too may merit 
given to the great body of the people! How | the venerated title of ** Father of his Country, 
transcendently important, in this country, above |and restorer of its liberties.” 

all others. where public opinion not only defines | How greatly may the beneficent inflence, now 
the boundaries of right and wrong, but makes and | adverted to, be inereased and extended by spread- 
uumakes the fundamental institutions on which | ing over our land institutions similar to that whose 
the personal and social rights and security of all| birth you are now convened to commemorate. 


must depend. 

The desire of knowledge seems as much a| 
law of our nature, and is manifested well nigh | 
as early, as the appetite for food. Repressed or 
unsatisfied, it may become dormaut or extinct 
Gratified and encouraged, it grows with our| 
growth, and may glow brightly during life. Let 
us suppose that due culture has been timely be- | 
stowed; the rudiments of knowldege, the first, 
principles of morality inculcated ; what power- 


You at least may look forward with confidence 
to the time when this stand shall be oceupied by 
men really qualified to delight and instruct you; 


| when the spacious rooms above us will be filled 
.| with literary stores of all eras and countries: a 


feast for every taste and age and humor. 

But let it not be supposed that the advantages 
of knowledge, are limited to the increase of our 
physical power, animal comforts, and moral im- 


| provement. It is also to be considered as the 


ful aid will not these principles derive from well-| perenial source of exquisite mental enjoyment. 


directed studies? In the pages of Roman and | 
Grecian history, what models of every noble and | 
manly virtue are placed before the eyes of the | 
ingenueus student. He will read with delight of 
the stern independence and constancy of Cato; | 
the heroic and patriotic devotion of Curtius and 
Leonidas. He will be indignant at the exile of 
Marcellus ; the proscription of the inflexible Aris- 
tides, whose justice could not be swerved to up- 
hold an act of perfidy, though redounding to the | 
advantage of his own country. Still more will 
he condemn the ingratitude of Rome to the blind 
old Belisarius, who had spent his best days in 
her service. And he will turn with disgust and 
abhorrence from the cruelty of the Tarquins, the | 
Neros and Caligulas ; 


For vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


We naturally desire to be, or resemble, the 
characters we admire—to shun the vices and 
crimes we abhor. ‘To the delightful volumes of 





Plutarch, the constant companion of Madame 
Roland, is ascribed her pure and sincere devo- 
tion to the cause of human liberty. We may 


With what avidity does the youthful mind listen 


to the wonders of creation and the tales of fancy? 
| How does the girl's soft heart bleed at the suffer- 
ings of Elizabeth, the sweet exile of Siberia ; 


the unsophisticated loves of Paul and Virginia. 


| How does the boy rove in imagination with Sin- 


bad the Sailor; and participate in the wild ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, envying him his 
solitary hut, and above all his faithful and grate- 
ful savage. Such is the power of sympathy. 
In youth or maturer years, even in age and exile, 
in ‘every ill that flesh is heir to,” how vast a 
resource is found in a cultivated mind! I ap- 
peal to those who have acquired in early life a 
love of books, a fondness for science and litera- 
ture, whether the wealth of California could 
tempt them to forego the pleasure it affords! 
But if such be the enjoyment of those whose 
pleasures are derived from the intellectual la- 
bors of others, how high the gratification 
of the mighty intellects whose radiance pene- 
trates the most distant ages and countries :—not 


‘like that of the sun, disappearing with the great 


luminary whence it flows—but long after their 
mortal forms descend below the horizon of life, 
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leaving a track of light ever shining with unaba- 
ted lustre over the earth. 

Numerous are the recorded manifestations of 
exquisite pleasure, experienced by those whose 
works and discoveries have immortalized their 
names. When Franklin first brought down, as 
it were into his hand, the lightning from heaven, 
it is said he heaved a deep sigh—the sigh of full 
content and joy—and would at the moment wil- 
lingly have resigned his life. Pythagoras was so 
elated at discovering the demonstration of a 
mathematical problem, that he made an offering 
of a hecatomb to the gods. Ovid in his exile 
found a delightful resource in composing his 
beautiful Metamorphoses. On concluding them, 
with the fervor of a true poet he predicts their 
immortality. Nearly two thousand years have 
passed away, and they still remain uninjured by 
the corroding tooth of time, to verify the predic- 
tion and delight the world. Milton was stricken 
with blindness; but the lightof his mind seemed 
to shine with an increased intensity, and he gave 
to the world a poem, if ever equalled. never sur- 
passed. Deprived of intellectual resources, how 
dreary would have been the exile of the Roman 
poet: how much more wretched a blank the 


Shakspeare could create worlds at will—not for 
destruction, but for enjoyment. Were there but 
one copy extant, of the works alone of the im- 
mortal bard, I would not surrender it to the bigot 
hand which would destroy it, for all the trea- 
sures that earth can boast from its surface to its 
centre. 

Is it not a Godlike privilege, knowledge con- 
fers on its votaries—that of calling up, as it were, 
the shades of departed sages, philosophers. and 
poets, and demanding of them their living 
thoughts—-for their thoughts still live. Consult 
the wise men of antiquity, and from their pithy 
answers, you shall collect truths which still 
“electrify the sage.” We have already enquired 
of Bacon, what is knowledge? He has replied, 
Knowledge is Power. Ask Shakspeare, what is 
virtue? He shall tell you, Virtue is Beauty. 
Are not these * mottoes of the heart,” these gems 
of the mind, treasures, compared with which, 
mines of gold are but dross, and diamonds but 
glittering baubles? 

Considering the unappreciable importance of 
education, both socially and individually, it is 
painful to reflect what an immense proportion of 
the human race are deprived of its benefits. The 


life of the blind bard of England! Darkness of | public mind is fast awakening to the value of know- 


mind added to loss of sight, could have left but 
one hope—that of speedy death. 

Think of the ecstasy that must have been en- 
joyed by the poet, whose “ eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” glanced 


From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
Fancy him, as haply once he 


sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


ledge. It is not enough that we have able ora- 
tors and statesmen ; that a few or even many are 
well educated. Light, I repeat it, is wanting for 
the mass. Nowhere is it so necessary as in our 
American Republics; and in our own State its ne- 
cessity is now become more indispensable by the 
recent changes in our fundamental law. Sover- 
eignty—absolute power—must abide somewhere. 
Nowhere can it be so rightfully and so safely ex- 
ercised, as by the great body of the people. But 
absolute power must be better and more safely 
trusted with an intelligent people, than with one 
immersed in ignorance. By our law, masters are 
compelled to give the rudiments of education to 
their apprentices. What reason is there that 


See him now enjoying the broad humors of Sir every parent and guardian should not be placed 


John Falstaff; or the tortures of the surly mon- 


underthesame obligation. Noparentindeed who 





ster, Caliban; or laughing in his sleeve at the has the means, should stand in need of legal com- 
most lamentable comedy and most cruel death of | pulsion: There are stronger motives to urge him 
Pyramus and Thisbe; or atthe mock-tragedy of on. Let him call to mind the almost innumera- 
the Mouse-Trap, “designed to catch the con-| ble instances in which men in the humblest walks 
science of the king.” Stray with him in his own of Jife—raised in utter indigence—have, with the 
fairy-land—the companion of Oberon and Tita- | merest rudiments of education, by dint of reso- 





nia, of Puck and Ariel; or behold him listening 
to the incantations of the weird sisters; or * at 
the witching time of night” summoning from the 
world of spirits the ghost of the Royal Dane; 
or of the blood-boltered Banquo; or the horri- 
ble phantoms which distil deadly remorse into 
the heart of the crook-backed murderer. Unlike | 
the mighty Alexander, who wept because he 





could find no new world to conquer and destroy, | assiduously cultivated their minds, and exercised 


lution and perseverance, risen to great emi- 
uence in scientific and literary pursuits, or serv- 
ed their country in the most important offices. 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning ma- 
chine, was an itinerant barber; Davy, the son of 
a carver in wood ; Burns, a ploughman; Bloom- 
field, a shoemaker. Had they confined them- 
selves to their handicraft trades—had they not 
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its faculties of thought and reflection, they most; Power. “It is better than strength ;” “it is more 


assuredly had never benefitted or enlightened the 


| precious than rubies”—for it is the safest guard, 


world by their works. Franklin might have|and the companion of virtue. Would you have 
given us something, doubtless, better than a far- | | your children prosper in their pursuits 7—placed 
thing candle; but he had never held up to our |in a condition not merely to serve themselves, 


eyes the bright lamp of science ; still less taught | 
the fiery bolt of Heaven to play harmlessly over 
our heads. 

I would not be understood as inculeating the | 


. } 
idea, that all men should engage in literary pur- | 


suits: All men must live, and many, therefore, | 
must toil. Nor can all hope to attain distine- 


tion. But there are among the humblest, as well) those most worthy to be admitted to the pres- 


as the haughtiest, minds so active, so indomita- 
ble, so persevering, that, aided by an elementary 
education, and placed in situations to call forth 


but their fellow-men? Educate them. Would 
you give them a lasting resource and consolation 
‘in health or sickness, in prosperity or adversity, 
in society or in solitude? Educate them. Would 
|you fit them to compete with the high intellects 
of their age and country—to associate hereafter 
with the mighty dead—to stand foremost with 


ence of the Most High? the best gift you can 
give them is—not lands and houses, nor silver 
and gold—but mental and moral culture—Edu- 


their peculiar talents, they may raise themselves, | cation—Education. 


if not to the most exalted office, as some have al- 
ready done, in this, our own free and happy land, 
to the still loftier condition of an American noble- 
man; and pointing, like Franklin, not to the spuri- 
ous rolls of heraldry, but to virtue and merit—the 
only true nobitity—hold up their heads far above 
kings. Even amid the most engrossing employ- 
ments, so easily are the means of living obtained, 
in our country, by moderate industry, and so 
vast the resources of an active mind, that time 
may always be found for mental improvement. 
Under circumstances less advantageous, amid 
the most laborious avocations, Sir William Jones 
acquired the knowledge of many languages. It 
would be easy to cite numerous instances of sim- 
ilar perseverance and success. 

And now I have, in a manver—I say it in per- 
fect sincerity—unsatisfactory to myself, and, I 
fear, tedious and unprofitable to you, gone through 
the task I hadundertaken; not through the theme 
I have attempted—of the value of knowledge to 
man. We who grope below, from the transient 
glimpses we catch, may well believe that with 
every step wider and grander views would open 
before us. But the glories that surround the top- 
most summits of science, or blaze in “the highest 
heaven of invention’”’—we may have faith indeed 
to believe ; but we must believe them to be divine 
in their nature ; and all but divine. must be the 
thought to conceive and the lips to describe them. 
For myself, I appear before you as an humble 
pioneer, to point out, if I may, the entrance. to 
those paths which I trust, under other and 
better auspices, may lead you along the steeps of 
science, or the flower-enamelled meads of litera- 
ture, to the attainment of social prosperity and 
individual happiness. I confideutly appeal to 
every parent, who would reap the highest grat- 
ification of our nature—the consciousness of hav- 
ing done our duty—to furnish his children, hun- 
gering for knowledge, the means of obtaining it. 
I pray you to remember, that Knowledge is 








FORGET ME NOT, 


Forget me not! 
By the pale moon which I have questioned oft, 
By its mild rays which fall so still and soft 
Upon my brow, while I have prayed its light 
To make thy onward pathway pure and bright, 
Forget me not. 


It seeks thy gaze! 
I know thy wondrous eyes to it upturn ; 
I know that in their depths thy heart-thoughts burn, 
That heart, to which I pray may come no fears, 
Those eyes, oh God! protect from sorrow’s tears, 
Forget me not. 


Oh think of me! 
By the fierce sun’s slow pathway through the clouds, 
Wrapt in the slight robe of their solemn shrouds, 
By my fond prayer to him that he would shine 
Not fiercely, on that sacred head of thine, 
Remember me. 


Forget me not! 
By the hushed gloom whose pressure I can feel, 
Like human hand upon my eyelids steal, 
But its deep pause, God-mace, and bringing calm, 
By the wrapt sense of Night’s delicious balm, 
Remember me. 


I ask it not 
In the cold world’s familiar, common way, 
But from a heart that knows not love’s decay, 
By a mysterious feeling strange and deep, 
Which never rests e’en in the arms of sleep, 
Forget me not. 


Lo, in the West 
Thou see’st on evening’s purple edge a star, 
Which smiles serenely in the sky afar, 
As thou to it dost lift thy tender gaze, 
So I to thee my worship glance do raise, 
In homage blind! 
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officers of the several departments, almost pre- 
cluded the possibility of a thorough research. 
The Duke de Sotomayor positively refused all 


By that undying star, 

And more—by all the future strange, untold, 
By the sweet hopes its silence may enfold, 

By each blest thought that rises clear and sweet, 


By love, by life, by all, for we must meet— access to the papers of his father, on the ground 
? ’ . — _ 
Forget me not. that while he was the Minister to the United 


States, he was concerned in secret correspon- 
dence for the separation of a part of the United 
States. And the Seiior Gayangos subsequently 
states in a letter, that he obtained proof of the 
EARLY HISTORY OF LOUISIANA.* intrigue, in which General Wilkinson and others 
were concerned, to separate the Western from 
the other States of the Union. Mr. Gayangos 
has forwarded to Mr. Gayarré copies of very 











These well-printed volumes are by far the most | 
interesting contributions made to Southern liter- | ‘ ; 
ature within the*last few years. The authors ‘important documents relating to the period when 
have done much to throw light on the colonial | /ouisiana was acolony of Spain. And it would 

: nai . ‘ : as at St; 
history of Louisiana, which, until lately, has been | he a proof of the good taste of that State to 
a sealed book to Americans, in consequence of | have those documents published without delay. 
the early colonial records having been sent, on | The merit of first calling the attention of the 
each transfer of that country, either to Paris or public to the existence of those documents, and 

: € 


. ‘publishing them i negli . 
Madrid, where they were carefully filed away, ,P™ lishing them in an English dress, (the Me 


and all access to them prohibited by the govern- | moirs and Journals of La Salle, Touty and Jon- 


ments of France and Spain. It has therefore | '@/+) is due to Mr. French, whose research and 
been only since the publication of the works enlightened labours in this department deserve 
which head this article, that the public has begun | a ee They were soon after fol- 
to discover that the colonial records of Louisiana | °W°d by Mr. Gayarreé in his Histoire de la Lou- 


are prolific of interest and of materials for aol F € the Hi : 3 
atin anh tin diene, 1e first volume of the Historical Collections 


The archives of France, as shown by mr. | °° Louisiana, was published in 1846; and from 


, . . |the number and importance of ‘igi - 
French’s analytical index of the documents in| Palate the original dee 


the marine and colonial departments, at ii li | uments it contained, and their bearing upon the 
. 


; . mate | Oregon and Texas boundaries, it was fr 
lating to the discovery and colonization of that. 1s frequently 


Sie ie ‘quoted as authority, and referred to it - 
country, are extremely rich in whatever relates yl 7 aye . - sad 
ie | 0 , rly appears fr 
to Louisiana; and if that State had posses- | 6 F PE eey TOR RS 


| . ° ° ° 
—_ : doc , that France alway sdic- 
sed half the patriotism of New York and Mas-| 4 aay hae a0. aiwayn-cigimed juriedie 


‘ ‘tion over Texas to the Rio del Norte, and w: 
sachusetts, she would ere this have caused them — wae 


: , | S an nati 2 : 
to be collected and published. As it regards her| the Arst European nation who. planted a colony 


; ; cae : ‘and built a fort there. Among th ‘si 
colonial records in Spain, it was not until last | € the papers in the 


| 4 S< > | . 
year, that that jealous country was prevailed | Y°"™™ will be found De la Salle’s Memoir, 


‘on the discoveries made by him; T é . 
upon to allow any access to them. Under the) . F y + Sane oad tam 


; ae . nai tel’s Journals of the expedition of De la Salle; 
auspices of the Historical Society of Louisiana, | ota Dates 


: : and Hennepin’s account of the discov 
the Legislature of that State appropriated two!|,,. .. rf penreny ot Abe 
; .. ,|Mississippi, and the country adjacent thereto 
thousand dollars to procure copies of original | : 
together with other papers of equal value and 


documents from Spain. The Society employed | itr cana 
: ; ‘tance. 
Senior Gayangos, who commenced his examina- P . ‘shed j mw 
tions in the city of Seville, whither the colonial he BA. 0CRES i — gorge oe rage 
‘ ; : , tains Marquette’s journal of the expedition to 
archives of Spain relating to America had been). “fale ie : ase 
|discover the Mississippi river in 1673; a narra- 
PP ; 


transferred from Madrid, in the year 1828. He). b biti yeaa 
also made some researches at Madrid, but the| "ve of the expec peg * ernando de Soto, by 
‘a Gentleman of Elvas, and another by Luis 


obstacles constantly thrown in his way by the! ; 
y 7 Hernandez de Biedma; an Analytical Index of 


‘all the public documents in Paris, relating to the 
* 1. Hisroricat Corrections or Louisiana: Em- I : S 
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bracing Translations of Rare and Valuable Documents, | first discovery and settlement of Louisiana, &c. 
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relating to the Discovery and Settlement of Louisiana, | he third volume, just published by the Messrs. 
with Historical Notes. By B. F. French, Member of; Appleton, contains translations of the MS. Jour- 
the Historical Societies of Louisiana, Pennsylvania, New| nals of Benard de la Harpe and Sanvole, 
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York, &c. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1801. |Charlevoix, Richebourg, and the memorable 
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These volumes have been annotated by Mr. 
French, with numerous historical notes of great 
value and interest, and extend over a period of 
more than a ceutury and a half. 

Besides these papers, there are others full of 
historic interest, abounding in bold adventure 
and incidents of romance, showing the difficul- 
ties and dangers that constantly accompanied 
those pioneers of civilization, and the undaunted 
resolution, and consummate address with which 
they met and overcame them. 

In the great volume of History, there is noth- 
ing either of itself, or in its results, of more mag- 
nitude than the discovery and the exploration of 
North America; and the first adventurers seem 
to have been specially fitted by Providence for 
the mighty enterprise. Pizarro and Cortez have 
written their deeds, in fire and blood, on the tra- 
gic records of Peru and Mexico, but they had 
veteran soldiers and were supported by the chi- 
valry of Spain—then the most renowned coun- 
try in Europe. It was not thus, however, in 
this quarter of the New World. While the sov- 





ville;—but it is not history. It may therefore 
be doubted whether this volume, so ambitious in 
style, so redolent in invention, will create the 
same interest that was accorded to his first work 
in French, entitled “ Histoire de la Louisiane,” 
which, with less pretensions as to style, is a val- 
able compilation of facts, as far as it goes, for 
history. It cannot be said, although several 
have attempted it, that any one has yet written 
even a readable history of that State, for the very 
obvious reason, that the materials for such a his- 
tory are not to be found in the United States ; 
and the historian who hopes to succeed must first 
go to Europe and enter upon the laborious duty 
of consulting the authentic materials in the ar- 
chives of France and Spain, where they were 





deposited during its colonial dependeney—and 
‘from 1803 to the present time in the public offi- 
ces of that State, and in the State Department, 
at Washington. 

It is not, therefore, safe to rely upon the ro- 
mance of Mr. Gayarré for facts, as it would be 
difficult to select the facts from his romance; nor 





ereigus of France were engrossed with sangui-/ to take the Historical Collection fora full and com- 
nary wars, or dissolute pleasures, and could plete history of Louisiana; although, so far as it 
rarely be importuned to make an adequate outfit| goes, it is an interesting collection of authentic 
for conquest, or even exploration, a few French | materials for history, agreeably diversified with 
gentlemen and missionaries, stimulated by love valuable nutes even more interesting than the 
of adventure and religious zeal, at various inter- ‘text, which should find a place on the shelves of 
vals crossed the stormy ocean in little vessels’; every library in the United States. In fact, no 
peuetrated the wilderness, navigated the lakes— |ibrary can be considered complete without the 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior; | Historical Collections; and we sincerely hope 
traced the course of mighty rivers; selected with | that the author will continue to give us volume 
singular sagacity, the most important military | after volume, until he has exhausted his store- 


and commercial points—bhutted in the snows of 
Canada—slept in Indian wigwams, with no cov- 
ering but the canopy of the heavens; exposed to 
mortal foes, or still worse, to the damps and dews 
of an unhealthy climate; bivouacked under the 
burning suns of Louisiana and Texas, and pros- 
elyted the barbarous savage to the Christian faith. 
Such examples of physical and moral courage, 
of much suffering, of patience. and of loyal ef- 
forts to extend the dominion of France, until it 
embraced all of Canada, a portion of the East- 
ern, and most of the Southwestern States, with- 
out tarnishing its honor with the blood of an in- 
ferior race, are without a parallel in history, and 
make up a drama of the most thrilling interest. 

We understand that it is the intention of both 
Mr. Gayarré and Mr. French, to publish another 
volume of their respective works in the course 
of the spring or summer. 

The work of Mr. Gayarré is a pleasing ro- 
mance of history, which will always find read- 
ers. Its pages glow with a poet’s imagiuation. 
He paiuts in brilliant colours the incidents of the 
expeditions of De Soto and Marquette—of La 
Salle and Hennepin; Saint Denis and Bien- 





house of historical treasure. S. T. G. 





LOVE-LINES, 


Translated from Anacreon. 


On the Phrygian mountain lone— 
Struck with inward grief and pain, 
Weeping for her loved ones slain, 
Niobe was turned to stone : 

And the passionate unrest, 
Woerking wild within the breast 
Of the child of Pandion pale, 
Changed her to a nightingale. 


If the fate were mine to prove 
The transforming power of love, 
I would be a mirror bright, 
Hanging ever in your sight; 

I would be the vestment warm, 
Clinging round your graceful form ; 
I would be the limpid wave, 
Brow and cheek and lip to lave ; 
I would be, oh, lady fair! 
Precious unguent for your hair; 
For your slender waist, a zone ; 
For your neck a lucent stone; 
And the sandal lightly pressed, 





Where your dainty foot might rest! M. J. 
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Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


Having rested a day, the march was resumed 
up the bank of the Platte. A strange river and 
country it is! You may ride all day without 
encountering an object to break its sameness ;— 
not a tributary—a ravine, a tree. ‘To-day the 
river formed again, a portion of the unbroken bor- 
izon ;—is this the case with any other inland river 
in the world? 

A South wind—on our left hand—blew so 
fiercely as to make it difficult for horses to keep 
the road; nevertheless, we marched 26 miles— 
hoping to find good grass, but in vain; and there 
is no fuel nearer than a mile from the camp. 
At this point it is scarcely—strictly speaking—a 
‘‘bottom,”’ for there is a rise of about 4 feet in a 
1,000, from the water’s edge: and the soil and 
grass have the characteristics of hill prairie. 

June 1.—The wind continued,—a perfect gale 
—nearly all night; coveriug everything with a 
penetrating dust, which it raised from the prai- 
ries, 80 lately soaked. There is a breeze now 
from the N. E. Last night, sand bars in the 
river on our—windward—side, were bare: this 
morning they are covered with water; while others 
have appeared on the other side, now, the wind- 
ward: this phenomenon must result from the 
wind ; its foreing the shallow water of the very 
wide river, from one channel to another; they 
being divided by very extensive islands and bars, 
which must assist in continuing such an effect. 
Most provokingly, we found, this morning, good 
grass extending for ten miles. After all, this 
strange river has its beauties; nay, there is all 
the variety consistent with the prevailing flatness. 
For miles, this forenoon, it was charming : there 
was a labyrinth of islands adorned with tree 
and shrub of every shape ; some very long, form. 
ing vistas,—others, mere dots of verdure, like em- 
eralds set in silver: from thence, all the bright 
summer day was saluted with songs of birds; the 
cheerful and chatty blackbird, the whistling cur- 
lew, the gay lark, and—queen of songsters—the 
mocking-bird. Then, I observed a view as 
strange as beautiful: long narrow islands were 
fringed with tree tops, through and above which, 
I could sce extensive strips of water; then came 
the opposite bank with trees just alike, which 
were relieved against the sky: but water and 
sky were the same !—thus there were two hori- 
zons of beautiful trees, which the eye could not 
distinguish! This novel illusion extended for 
miles. 

But the prairie does not always charm the eye 


Vou. X VIII.—40 





or the imagination: often its sameness and the 
monotony of slow motion, lull us to dreamy 
thought, then, happily, we create of solitude, a 
world of our own; or people it with the loved 
absent, or the long dead. ‘To-day, by an easy 
association, I dreamed of the old warrior explo- 
rers from Spain—’ere her glory died—of De Soto 
Cortez, aud others. Hernando Cortez! What a 
name is there! What hero of antiquity excelled 
him? None but Cesar: his military genius re- 
sembled Alexander’s; but—as in the comparison 
of our Washington with the world’s Captains— 
with an allowance for the scale of action and of 
means. (His passage of the Delaware and sub- 
sequent campaign gave indications of what he 
might have done!) The master-stroke of the 
career of Cortez, was his desperate march to 
Vera Cruz, his attack and defeat of the brag- 
gart Narvaez and his vastly superior numbers. 
Truly, his were enthusiastic genius, energy and 
constancy, beyond all proportion to what Provi- 
dence implants or requires in man in ordinary 
times. Inthe world’s story, amorg all wondrous 
events, in Mexico alone History and Romance 
form an unity. And Cortez, like Columbus, was 
self-made; he forced his way over great obsta- 
cles, with which that age heaped the paths of 
aspirants from the low classes. 

About noon, we saw a company of some fifty 
wagous, winding a toilsome way to the high- 
grounds: it was a proceeding as inexplicable as 
unusual, and gave rise to much conjecture: at 
last it stopped ; we came up abreast—far to their 
right: then soon we learned the truth: they were 
burying an infant! It is Sunday; forty-seven 
wagons and families form a procession, which so 
slowly and painfully leaves far its course to reach 
that grassy hill which poetic affection would 
choose for a place of sepulture. There they so- 
lemnly consign to the unbless’d earth,—to the 
howling wilderness—the father’s hope—the mo- 
ther’s love, and her pride. Pity her! it is no 
common loss! Wonderfully must the outward 
presence of hardship, severance from the world, 
and its distractions,—the solitudes of wild Na- 
ture, the want of kindred sympathies, strengthen 
the bonds of family love! Pity the mother! 
who bears a burthened heart to encounter her 
rugged and unkind Destiny. Honor those 
hard woodsmen for their attentions! their hearts 
are right. 

But “march! march! ’’—shift the panorama! 
The sand hills approach the river; they are ele- 
vated and picturesque; and here is the first prai- 
rie dog village; (aud as I expected, their insepa- 
rable buffalo grass :) the dogs are in great excite- 
ment, and never saw such sights. See that old 
gossip with eager aud important bustle, rushing 
with the news from door to door! butshe is now 
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excusable. and may tell the truth: behold hun- | faloes have neglected. ‘There is no fuel but bois 
dreds of horsemen,—a hundred wagons,—hun- de vache. 

dreds of cattle,—and sheeptoo! But these mar- | June 3.—We have rain at camp every night; 
mots are a hackneyed subject. There are beau-| but it seems to extend little further; and the dust, 
tiful antelopes, too, which excite the hunters.; when there is not a side wind, is so annoying, 
It had turned sultry; white clouds shut in the that we sometimes abandon the road. This 
warm atmosphere, and reflect back the heat like | morning, at marching, blue-black clouds over- 
an oven-lid: ahead of us, for a wonder, is a| hung the sand-hills, to which they imparted their 
creek-bed, fringed far into the hills with tree and hue; and their irregular sketchy outline, pre- 
shrub : we pass on, and turn into a sweet green sented a singular and beautiful appearance; but 
bay (or bend) of fresh grass, and skirted with it must be a very desert that is not pleasing in 
trees: they are on islands, to which we must | early summer morning! And if this flattered us 
wade for fuel; but are close by. Here we make) with hope, of even the picturesque, we were 
our camp: the sun shines out brightly, but mut-| this day disappointed. We had, once, however 
tering thunders marshall forth black clouds: in-| an unbounded water view up the river; and the 
stantly the wide, green sward, is alive with| fast growing signs of buffalo, gave some excite- 
horses, rolling and neighing with the delight of; ment to the dull march. 


release and welcome food : next, rises, as by ma-| When it was time to stop, there was great dif- 


gic, a Canooso city: the meu run over to the) ficulty in finding any grass. We turued, at last, 
islands for the dryest sticks : curling smokes soon into a long strip of meadow, between trees and 
give token of supper. We turn and look back ; (rarer very rare on shore—and the river 
at a little distance is a long line of wagons, at- | ‘bank: the buffalo has been before us; but we 
tended by lowing herds. Just now an antelope have found some scant grazing ;—it is buffalo- 
dashes between, pursued by grey-hounds; shot | grass,—very backward, and looks like curled 
after shot are fired; the poor animal is hit,— fal- | grey horse hair. 
ters,—is pulled down. What an animatedinva-| Three fine horses were picketed beyond the 
sion of this primeval solitude : the prairie nymphs | screen of bushes, out of sight of camp, or any 
must shrink in amaze! Since the world began, | other animals; as usual in such cases, they were 
this beautiful meadow was never peopled thus. | “uneasy; imagining, perhaps, something fearful 
June 2. There has been a hard rain in the! in the bushes; or, more likely, were excited with 
night, and its quiet was disturbed by yells from| | the fear of being abandoned in these unwonted 
an emigrant camp, half a mile off: why they | solitudes: be this as it may, about sun-down they 
should thus play Indian, is beyond my compre-| broke loose, and scampered off for the hills: 
hension. We march early: the bottom widens) some men were hastily mounted and sent in pur- 
much, aud is very barren; sand-hills, washed into! suit; but they have returned late, unsuccessful. 
picturesque shapes, and partially green, invaria-|_ June4. Ten men were sentat day-light, ona 
bly bound our view to the left; and to the right,| new search: I feared it would be unavailing, as 
the river variegated by islands: they nearly all) horses will join and run with buffalo; but fortu- 
have groves—not regular, forest masses ; but each nately, the trails of their ropes were discovered 
tree has had room to develope, and reveals! in the heavy dew, and they were brought back 
against the sky, untrammelled beauties, and in| in two hours. 
infinite variety. | were seut back to Missouri, with a small escort, 
We touched, near mid-day, the river, and) with broken-down horses: “ all flesh is grass,” 
found—which is rare—a good watering place; | and the grass is very poor. 
the banks only two or three feet high—are gen-| This proved the great day of such excursions : 
erally vertical ; and the horses then can scarcely be | the day of meeting buffalo. It was toward noon 
forced into the opaque water, which, if only an| that they appeared in large numbers on the hills 
inch deep, looks bottomless. It is surcharged| at our left. Immediately the fever rose; and as 
with mud, and millious of odds and ends of all) party after party prepared and rode off for the 
things near, which its great swiftness keeps sus-| chase, the coolest heads became affected: we 
pended. Here, too, was found clear, cool water,| knew that even better opportunities would cer- 
in a well only two feet down; just above, were | tainly occur ; but the first fresh view of the chase 
the remains of many Indian fires, and buffalo} became almost irresistible to all but old hands 
bones, and the willow frames of old wigwams.|like myself. We see them charging helter- 
We are too early for the backward grass sea-| skelter, up hill and down, without prudence, skill 
son, but here it has been swept off by ten thou-|or regard for horse flesh: the perverse wind 
sand buffaloes. After a fatiguing march of 32) brings from the rear clouds of dust, which add 
miles in eleven hours, we encamped ona spot|confusionto excitement. Let me attempt to de- 
which, having escaped the annual fires, the buf-! scribe a fragment of the scene: A horseman is 


Meanwhile, two empty wagons 
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seen dashing at a gang of twenty or thirty ; he 
appears to penetrate their close order, and they 
are dividing into two parties; he has selected his 
victim; a puff of smoke appears; the report is 
heard; then a wounded buffalo rushes forth alone, 
but followed by the hunter, who is re-loading, 


and loses ground: now he gains again; is very | 


near; we eagerly expect his discharge; but no! 
they are diverging rapidly! the horse has shied 
in affright, and the buffalo too, has dodged: the 
horseman pulls up and tries again: now he re- 
gains his place near the flagging animal; the 
smoke is seen again, and the report follows more 
slowly: they have stopped; the bull is tired— 
enraged and desperate: he is at bay: with a toss 
of his vast head, he makes a sudden and fierce 
dash at his enemy! Our hunter stops not to 
show his skill, but flies with prompt good will; 
fifty yards is all, and both again have halted: 
another shot! and now the bleeding and baffled 
beast turns to fly again; and there! they have 
disappeared over the top of that far off hill. 

An hour or two after,a horseman is seen grad- 
ually nearing us; he approaches very quietly, 
and puts on an air of business-like coolness. 


Oh! nothing extraordinary has happened; he’! 


even appears unconscious that a tongue is con- 
spicuously dangling to his cantle. It is his tro- 


phy! and, when green, to my taste, good for little 
else. 


Meanwhile, the « forks of the Platte "—the june- 


June 5.—This morning at daylight, the buffalo 
had approached so nearly among the horses, that 
the officer of the guard sounded an alarm: they 
were driven off without accident. We were 
soon abreast of the point of bluff between the 
two rivers; itis eighteen miles above the junction, 
—we are 30° west of the meridian of Wash- 
ington city. We are now fairly on the buffalo 
grass: its sod is a near approach to wooden 
/pavemenot. This branch is not half so large as 
the main river; but the general character is ex- 
jaety the same, near the bluff, but extensively 
winding, is a kind of slough; the river water 
‘soaking through the sands here, rises perfectly 
clear: there is a new feature—large bare spots, 
white with salt. 

Again to-day—and it was very warm—we 
had buffalo chasing, chiefly by officers, who 
killed an abundant number. I now first indul- 
ged; mounting my led horse—too spirited and 
fractious for ordinary use—I passed forward to 
meet a herd that had just forded the river, and 
I knew would cross to the hills a little forward 
of us, against the wind, as their instinct invaria- 
hly leads them: it was given them. it is supposed, 
for their protection; but they earry it to an ex- 
treme which I have often observed lead to their 
destruction. But my buffaloes are in motion, and 
will not wait a discussion: as I passed the head 
of the column, a friend thrust into my hand a 
'six-barrel pistol; taking it almost mechanically, 








tionof the «‘North” and “South” branches—|1 dashed forward after the herd, which are now 
has been passed, and few but the guide has at desperate speed: my noble Brown is in his 
known it. Cheated of knowledge and view of| element, and goes joyfully to work; he soon 
a principal point of note! too had! We have’ places me alongside a fortunate bull, whose des- 
got far out from either river, and can just see the | tiny itis to test the value of this patent plaything. 
water of one, and a fringe of trees beyond, which, | With some difficulty, 1 succeeded in snapping it 


no doubt, mark the course of the other. Weare’ 
ascending the South Fork, but shall cross over| 
in a day or two, to the North. Now we stop to! 
water at a small, running branch, the first we. 
have seen; it is withouta tree: a buffalo calf ap-' 
proaches, and is evidently trying to join our cat: | 
tle; but some men turn it off: there is the mother, 
which a hunter pursues up the steep hills: it is 
exhaused, but his horse refuses to go near; he 
has fired—probably ineffectually : we pass on.| 
At 3 o'clock, we encamp at some ponds, in the | 
middie of the bottom. Many horse loads of 
meat are brought in: the buffaloes—nearly all 
cows and calves,—are not yet fat. 

We pass continually, companies of emigrants ; 
they all have many breeding cattle. The girls 
must consider as a lively feature of this dull re- 
gion, (or they are not common girls.) For our 
part, it is reported that one of them has been 
seen actually—that is, evidently invested with a 
‘* tournure ;’ who would believe the tyrant Fash- 





twice, and then consigned it, indignantly, to the 
uttermost depths of my off bolster: I now draw 
my old Harper's Ferry ‘+ buffalo slayer,” and se- 
lect a barren cow—round behind as a barrel,— 
at five paces—all at full speed—and deliver my 
fire; the shot soon stops her; she keeps her head 
toward me, and I fire several times before her 
quick motions allow me to strike her full through 
the lights; the blood instantly spirts from her nos- 
trils, and she is soon out of pain—eut up and 
in a wagon. 

We passed this morning. an emigrant camp; 
they were lying by,—had lost oxen, frightened 
off by buffalo,—several persons were sick,—a 
pocr woman at the point of death. 
should be a paradise! 

The hills beyond the river are wilder and more 
elevated than before—all there looks arid, sandy, 
desolate; this side, we wade through sand; all/ is 
strange: prairie-dog villages; antelopes; large 
grey wolves; buffalo, attract but little attention 


This Oregon 





iou held so wide a sway! 


or remark; but of all, how strange seems the 
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eternal wind—the high South wind; to what pur- 
pose does it day and night, so fiercely blow— 
blow! A flat muddy river, sand, buffalo and wind, 
are the universe! But no; ungrateful; three 
rose bushes bloom in my tent, and I have almost 
ice water from a hole in the sand close by: and 
that beautiful hare so gracefully bounding over 
the plain, was it not made fur man’s pleasure? 
or food for wolves ? 

June 6.—The clear stream on which we en- 
camped last night, is a very singular one; it rises 
in the flats near the river; but does the river sup- 
ply it? it is clear and cold, bas quite a current, 
and contains fine large fish, which the river does 
not. 

It was asultry morning, but soon arose the South 
wind, which has blown a gale with most unpity- 
ing persistence all the day. After travelling a 
few miles, the guide bore down to the river; on 
the way, we were diverted by the pursuit of a 
young hare, by a number of men on foot ; it was 
captured after many laughable tumbles, occa- 
sioned by its doubling. 

The column marched right through the river; 
it was about 800 yards wide, and from eighteen 
inches to three feet deep; the quicksand made 
it laborious and tedious. ‘The regiment then dis- 
mounted, and the horses were held to grass 
wherever itcould be found. I passed over alone 
to a long island near the shore; it was grown up 
with grass, young willows, and the most delicate 
and beautiful rose bushes, in bloom and very fra- 
grant. 

I stood on the point of the island and gazed 
down the river, from whence shone the morning 
sun; our wagons were slowly making the wind- 
ing passage, followed by cattle and sheep; to the 
right was a vast meadow, which insensibly swell- 





the moral unrest—the troublons action of the 
toiling world. 

The music of the wind, which hushed, or soft- 
ened to accord all other sounds—the happily min- 
gled beauty and majesty of the view—my pleas- 
ing and isolated position, and the repose, snatch- 
ed from that action which now was only pictur- 
ed to the eye, had an irresistible charm: I fell 
into that dreamy state, in which, while the sen- 
ses, keenly alive, are intoxicated with pleasure, 
the soul is soothed to happy thought; is winged 
by beauties to the high and abstract sphere of its 
nobler elements; or, skimming the fairy arches 
cast by Memory to the oases of the desert life be- 
hind, these meets, in rosy bowers, the absent lo- 
ved! then, blissfully oblivious, we soar again with 
flattering Hope, to fall, with sudden shock, in 
the darkness of the land ahead. For, alas! 
while thus we dream, stern care plucks us by the 
skirts: we shrink, and struggle, and linger, to 
drain the cup of happiness; but our earthy ele- 
ment drags heavily; a voice, trumpet-tongued, 
awakes us to the ReAu. 

Truly. the trumpet had sounded ; the men, the 
horses, had gone from careless rest to labour; all 
the living elements of the scene had disappear- 
ed; the sun himself was veiled; and I was now 
in a wilderness, nearly as tame and dull as it had 
been to every careless mind—to every untutored 
eye. But the fleeting beauty so painfully de- 
scribed, was real! and its enjoyment was mine! 

It is wonderful how many go through the 
world with eyes shut, with minds unawake; but 
without the keen relish of the beautiful, without 
souls sensitive of lofty emotion, they have the 
enjoyments of avimals, aud are dull to painful 
reactions. 

June 7.—A winding valley, a hundred paces 


ed into green hills; on its bosom, like a string of wide, is overhung by a lofty white cliff on one 
white beads, were seen extending to dim distance, side, and by the thick and most glossy foliage of 
the tops of Oregon wagons; a few buffaloes ash trees on the other: a crystal streamlet mur- 
seemed calmly looking on; the bills gradually murs amid the grass, over its gravel bed; a eres- 
melted in perspective, to a faint, blue horizon, | cent silvers just the top of the precipice; whilst 
terminating in the water view; for the river here, | between it and the tree-trops, the stars look down 
adorned by many green islets, and sparkling in| through this pure, dry air, with a wondrous lus- 
the sunlight, extended below, as far as the eye|tre: here and there camp-fires, dying out, cast 
could wander; on the left was a vast range of, an uncertain and pale light upon white tents; 
sand hills. on which, for ages, the rains and winds | the horses, hungry and grazing in the obscurity, 
had worked their pleasure ; exposing, at places, | doubtful of this strange spot, make uneasy sounds, 
great masses of white marl in fantastic shapes: | always answered by the rest. Since nightfall, 
in the foreground, armed men and horses loun- | an emigrant company, belated like ourselves in 
ged or grazed at ease in picturesyue groups. the passage over to this Northern Platte, passed 
The high wind, though mouotonous, gave music | at random through our straggling camp—blinded 





to the foliage, to the tall grass, aud to the rip- 
pling waves; these waves, and the unbounded 
reach of river, reminded me of the ocean; nay, 
there the ocean was before me! that ocean whose 
visible grandeur expands the conception to com- 





pass the vast earth, whose ceaseless motion types, 





by the lights—in much danger of upsets, at 
which women and children were plaintive, and 
to the detriment of picket ropes, and discomfort 
of our horses and tired men. 

I was lying on the grass by a small fire, great- 
ly fatigued, but with face upturned in dreamy 
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enjoyment of all this beauty, so strange to the 
long wanderer on treeless plains—a sentient beau- 
ty! of the Heavens and earth, which seemed to 
look down upon me asa long expected guest! 
My friend joined me. 

I. F. “Ab! gazing at the stars? The three 
mortal hours we passed on the verge of the table 
land, whilst the guide sought a clew to this 
strange labyrinth of hills, or mountains—” 

C. ‘And found it, much thanks to the buffalo, 
aud the aid of their paths—-” 

I. F. “Were enough, with an empty stom- 
ach, to evaporate an ocean of romance. ” 

C. ‘Considering, too, how dry it was; we 
had not drank for thirteen hours.” 

I.F. “Conzidering, too, you slipped off alone 
to the island yesterday, and ‘fell asleep;’ but, 
as I verily believe, only dreamed ; for, in our si- 
lent ride to overtake the regiment, you were still 
rapt, past all observation.” 

C. ‘What on earth was there to observe ? 
there was sand, wind, and ten miles!” 

I. F. “And nothing more?” 

C. “There were wild hills to our right; and 
I remember a great ravine, a torrent bed, which 
I thought would make an excellent ambuscade ; 
nothing more.” 

I. F. “Then you overlooked something 
strange, and twenty times repeated, a natural 
paradox; a miniature and extravagant illustra- 
tion of the formation of all our Western valleys, 
where the banks are always the highest ground ; 
namely—little ridges of sand and gravel, only 
four or five feet over, all coming from ravines, 
and crossing the bottom to the river, and evi- 
dently made by water; little aqueducts, with 
scarce a rim to hold the water! 

“The wind changed, too, and a whirlwind on 
the river, raised the water in a column, as of 
steam.” 

C. “Ah! I dare say I was still half asleep; 
the wind and waves, and monotonous cries of 
cattle drivers on the river, were very composing, 
aregularlullaby. But. whata mighty table land 
was crossed to-day, the very top of the earth! 
While no sense was cognizant of anything high- 
er, this plain seemed to slope away! The total 
absence of forest, is essential to this grand illu- 
sion, and I doubt if Europe present an instance 
of it.” 

I. F. “ They seem favorite resorts of buffalo ; 
we observed iton the Arkansas. Those were 
grand chases we had this morning!” 

C. “To beso unsuccessful ; the buffalo run 
down a slope at racer speed; their strength is 
principally before, and ‘they let go all holds.’ ” 

IF. “This oasis is truly beautiful! and with 
a surrounding wildness and desolation, which 


dom see over a gun-shot in any direction; it 
seemed that nothing but water, which had every- 
where riven the sides of the steep hills—ecould 
have found the outlet, which, in fact, it made; 
then the thin column, far winding, now disap- 
pearing in part and next seen in the most sur- 


prising positions; the grizzly bear alarm, and the 


strangely echoed shouts; the clouds of dust burst- 


ing through the gorges! nothing gave promise of 
this quiet nook which delights the senses, while 
it ministers to every want.” 

C. “Thanks, for the broken wagon which 
kept us here, whilst the rest went on to the 
river.” 

I. F. “This must be a kind of Indian post- 
office : we found arrows and lance poles singu- 
larly marked and disposed; and various color- 
ed strips of cloth with evident arrangement, 
a record by symbols, which, no doubt, is plain 
to them.” 

C. ‘As 1 gaze up from this deep vale—now 
so dark--on that planet so serenely bright, the 
little opening between rock and leaves, seems 
but the gateway to a path of ether, never so short 
and inviting! Methinks I see a pitying smile 
which reveals the hollow littleness of all our eager 
struggles.” 

There are times when the lethargic soul 
shrinks even from itself; is numb; nothing can 
excite it; we forget to hope! And with some 
such speech, or soliloquy, to which I heard no 
answer, I must have slumbered, and dreamed ; 
but my acts and troubled thoughts were life-like, 
and of which the stars were certainly no portion : 
I would not repeat it, but I was tortured by a 
dear friend. who seemed to know me not, or to 
be estranged: and there was a spell—as in a 
nightmare—which always made me powerless 
to clear up the cause, or exact nature of the ca- 
lamity. This heart-pain half aroused me; but I 
scarce knew where I was; there was a sense of 
something wrong; but my apathy, or a kind of 
ennui of sleep, was so profound, that I lay won- 
dering whether or not, I still belonged to the 
world; and so, must have slept again; for then 
I surely dreamed: a night alarm led me to the 
door of an ancient castle; and though all were 
then dumb with fear, 1 knew a flood was coimn- 
ing down far slopes that threatened with death ; 
but beyond, I looked and saw, on a plain which 
was a lofty mountain top, a vast multitude; the 
earth's habitants. mingled, I thought, with ce- 
lestial visitants; for their faces shone; they sat 
motionless on horses, and wore helmets and 
bright mail; but Terror was on the multitude, 
and a baleful and uncertain light shone from 
their midst. Then, there was a rush downward 
of strange animals, like elephants and horses; 











have areal grandeur; for miles, we could sel- 


which, | thought, would trample down all that 
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stood in their way: next, the mailed warriors char- | rardin, the plot is in general both pleasing and gratifying : 
ged, with lances set, upon flying men on foot, | 
who were like no others I ever saw; of red coun- | 


tenances, and strange garments and mien; they) 
too were armed, and resisted, but many were 
slain; and, as they drew near, the warriors| 


. | 
fought too, with each other; and thus was super- | 


natural war brought with awful reality, to the | 





very door, which I struggled to maintain against | 
them all. Suddenly I was in a hall with several | 
of those who had fled on foot, and asked them | 
in the Spanish tongue, who, and whence they | 
were ? and was astonished that they knew such | 
language, when they answered, “from Egypt.” | 

Next, I was conscious of flickering gleams of 
light, which seemed reflected from cavernous | 
arches, and of rumbling reverberated sounds. I 
was half awake with awe, which fancy again was 
softening, when a glare of light—a crash, as| 
from the crags overhead, and a sudden fall of 
water, recalled me to life, and my aching limbs 


to motion; and I stood upon my feet in *“ Ash 
Hollow.” 





Patices of Pew Works. 


Tue Gotpen Curistmas; A Chronicle of St. John's | 
Berkeley. Compiled from the Notes of a Briefless 
Barrister. By the author of “ The Yemassee,” &c. 
&c. Charleston: Walker, Richards & Co. 1852. | 








We have passed a few hours very pleasantly in running 
over this little Christmas tale of Mr. Simms. ‘There is 
abont it a freshness and healthiness of tone very agreea-| 
ble, in these days of false sentiment, fabricated passion, 
and almost universal striving after the “effective.” In| 
Major Bulmer we recognize more than one trait of a most 
excellent and entertaining old gentleman of our acquain- 
tance, and in Ned, his son, a very strong resemblance to a) 
personage equally real. Mr. Siums is accustomed, how- | 
ever,to make his characters something more than mere | 
copies of humanity in general. Major Bulmer is a most | 
life-like portrait, but that is not all—he is the South Car- | 
olina gentleman of the Old School, with all his eecen-| 
tricities, his humours, his oddities, and strange anoma- | 
lies, puinted at full length. LTrascible, yet,kind : tyranni- 
cal in dictating to master Ned in the most delicate mat- 
ters, vet yielding at once when he perceives that his sun’s 
affections are really enguged; stately, yet amiable and 
yielding; worldly, yet practising the fine, delicate teach- 
ings of the old “ Christian gentleman"’—he strikes us as 
something very attractive and excellent, and, what is say- 
ing much for the author, very distinct and unmistakeable 
in his broad characteristics. A few loftier and grander 
traits would make such characters models for their own 
generations and all coming after them. 

The other characters of the “Golden Christmas” are 
well and skilfully drawn ; and though we cannot approve 
of the clandestine meetings, letters, &c., by which young 


} 








| gratifying above all for the old English “ poetic justice” 
| so carefully observed in the denouement. The descrip- 
tion of Christmas festivities at the Barony is also very 
graphic, and these scenes—equally with the Boar Hunt, 
the party, the upset, and the shopping on King street— 
and drawn with precision and brillianey. We are always 
pleased to meet with works of this description, aiming to 
describe American localities and personages; and the 
strong interest manifested by the public in many such 
volumes recently published, seems to auger well for our 
literature and literary taste. Many portraitures of Eng- 
lish characters, by English authors, have made a great 
noise in the world, with much less truth and freshness 
about them than our Major Bulmer. 

We repeat that the “ Golden Christmas” is throughout 
a very pleasant and readable tale, and, at least, in our 
opinion, far superior to the thousand and one strained and 
unnatural fictions which periodically inundate our book- 


| sellers’ counters. 


For sale by J. W. Randolph. 





THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, in a Series 
of Fifteen Tales. By Mary Cowden Clarke. New 
York. G. P. Putnam. 1851. Tale V. Meg and Alice: 
the Merry Maids of Windsor. 


We have already expressed our opinion of the series of 
tales illustrative of Shakspeare, of which the present is 
the Fifth. Mrs. Clarke has afforded much agreeable en- 
tertainment to the lovers of the great bard, by her roman- 
tic elucidations of the text;—for the object of these small 
works is to supply from chance-hints and apparently un- 
important passages, a further account of the heroines of 
the various plays, and especially to unfold their earlier 
characters. ‘That the authoress has scrupulously fol- 
lowed Shakspeare, down to the most trifling details, names 
and dates, the notes at the end of the tales abundantly 
prove. Of course the outlines are in the main the same 


‘as in the full-developed personages, but much skill was 


required to take from the delineation all the worldly ex- 
perience and matured individuality of womanhood, and 
thus throw them back, so to speak, into the fresh atmos- 
phere of early girlhood. 

No one will say that Mrs. Clarke has not succeeded in 
this attempt. In “ Katherine and Bianca” she has most 
signally succeeded. In “ Ophelia’? and ® Portia,’ the 
cyaracters of Shakspeure are thus metamorphosed into 
children with rare power and freshness, and in the present 
tale, “Meg” and “ Alice” are the Meg and Alice of the 
“Merry Wives” as they must have beeu in early maiden- 
hood. 

Sir John Falstaff. Shallow, Slender and Dame Quickly 
are the characters, and the reader from this may judge 
that the work is entertaining. We commend to him this 
tale and the whole series. 

For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 





Isa, A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Cheesbro. Redfield, 
Clinton Hall. New York. 1852. 

The heroine of this story is a sort of Greeley in petti- 
coats, whu goes about talking obscurely of Woman's 
Rights and Social Reform, and is represented by the au- 
thor as that fearful thing—a woman of strong mind, of 
which, however, she never gives us any evidence. Res- 
cued from the poorhouse, at a tender age, by the human- 
ity of a lady residing in Richmond, and brought up as a 
member of the tamily, she first falls in love with the son, 
but crushes the feminine sentiment in the bud, and, when 
arrived at womanhood, goes off to edit a socialist news- 


imer with the aid of his friend, deceives Madame Gi-!' paper in some distant city. In this praiseworthy enter- 
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prise she is assisted by a half-civilized, but highly intel-| ures again at the India House. We walk into Edmund 
lectual being—one Alanthus Stuart, an atheist, whose _Curll’s bookstore, and step in to see Dryden at Will’s. 
whose books she has read with enthusiasm before making | Mr. Saunders is a genuine cockney in his love of London, 
his acquaintance. Thrown together in this manner, these | having been born, we believe, within sound of Bowbells. 
worthies do all the mischief in their power, by heaping | His acquaintance with all the haunts of the great me- 
ridicule upon religion, assailing existing institutions, and \tropolis is, at all events, very accurate, and those who 


endeavoring to overturn society. They are especially | 
savage upon the institution of marriage, which we are 

taught to believe is repugnant to nature and subversive | 
of good morals. To carry out their consistency in this 

respect, they form a connexion which the French (with 

more tact than ourselves) designate as a mariage au 

treizi¢me arrondissement, and are made the parents of a 

child who inherits, we suppose, their own mental vigor 
and superiority of will. The conclusion of the story 

presents us with a death-bed (the heroine’s) made tran- 
quil by unbelief, at which Alanthus and a Christian min- 
ister are present; the atheist referring to the scene in tri- 
umph over the man of God. Such is the outline of * Isa, | 
A Pilgrimage.” We need not say that tous the effect of | 
the book is painful—shocking—we might add disgusting. | 
We do not know who sits behind the mask of “ Caroline | 
Cheesbré ;” some one probably of the new-light school | 
of New-England, but we fear for her principles if * Isa” 

is a revelation of her own being. 

As a literary performance the book is barely respecta- | 
ble,—what may be called heavy reading, and is full of af- 
fectations and bad English. Such words as ‘ enchant-. 
ive,’ ‘syllabellic,’ ‘mistakeless,’ Caroline will hardly find 
in any dictionary. 

“ Isa’’.was sent to us by J. W. Randolph. 








Course oF THE History OF MODERN PuiLosopny. By 
M. Victor Cousin. Translated by O. W. Wight. In 
Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
200 Broadway. 1852. 


We are disposed to doubt very seriously whether this 
republication of M. Cousin’s great work was judicious in 
the Messrs. Appleton. The French professor has proved 
no exception to the general rule, that they who write his- 
tories of philosophy, make their volumes each the vehi- 


| Lyra AND OTHER POEMS. 


cannot go to London, will derive a very correct impres- 


sion of its vastness and magnificence by reading these 


“* Memories” in connection with Cruchley’s Map. 
Nash & Woodhouse have the book for sale. 





By Alice Carey. Redfield. 


Clinton Hall, New York. 1852, 


The two most distinguishing gifts of Miss Carey’s 
muse are great exuberance of fancy and a wonderful rich- 
ness of diction. The unpoetic reader of these poems, 
whuse vocabulary is not copious, will either rise in an 
ecstasy of delight, or in a condition of utter bewilderment, 
at their splendid imagery and gorgeous coloring :—we 
cannot conjecture which result is the more probable. 
There are many sweet and touching compositions in the 
volume, which bring a holy moisture to the eyes and are 
calculated to make one better and purer than before. But 
taken altogether, they are somewhat obscure and monot- 
onous, and exhibit—shall we say it ?—traces of imitation. 


It is not difficult to see the influences of Milton, Keats, 
| Mrs. Browning, Longfellow and Tennyson upon Miss 


Carey’s style. She reads too much of the poetry of 
others to write independently. To point out the beauties 
of the present collection would be no short task—* Annie 
Clayville,” the “ Death Song,” Jessie Carol” and “ Home- 
sick”’ please us most. 

A. Morris has the book for sale. 





THE STANDARD SPEAKER; Containing Exercises in 
Prose and Poetry for Declamation, &c. A Treatise on 
Oratory and Elocution. By Epes Sargent. Philadel- 
phia : Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 1852. 


This admirable work, which has been compiled with 
great taste and discrimination, ought to supersede all the 





cle of some darling hypothesis of his own. M. Cousin’s 
system is upheld throughout the two volumes before us, 
and that system has never found favor in our sight. Built 
up, as it is, of the most incongruous and fragmentary 
materials, and presented to us under the delusive title of 
Electicism, it seems, to our judgment at least, but another 
form of teaching the philosophical scepticism of the Ger- 
man idealists. 

As regards that part of this work—its translation— 
which has fallen to Mr. Wight, we must say that it has 
the air of being well performed. We have not the origi- 
nal at hand to compare the two, but the flowing style of 
the English version demonstrates the translator’s famil- 
iarity with the foreign language. 

For sale by A. Morris. 


Memories oF THE Great Merropotis: or, London, 
from the Tower to the Crystal Palace. By F. Saun- 
ders. New York: G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
1852. 


The pleasantest guide-book that has ever fallen under 
our observation. Mr. Saunders has succeeded in combi- 
ning the literary reminiscences of London with the mere 
topographical description of its streets and squares, in 
such a manner. that the forms of buried authors rise be- 


fore us as we followhimalong. Burly old Samuel Jobn- 


son revisits Bolt Court, and attenuated Charles Lamb fig- l eign idioms. 


elocutionary school-books now in use. The original por- 
| tion of it is excellent, and the selections embrace some of 
| the choicest gems of English literature in prose and verse. 
The publishers have done themselves great credit, by the 
handsome style and clear, accurate typography of the 
publication. 


It may be found at the bookstore of Harrold & Murray. 





TaLEs AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
Pulszky. Redfield. 


By Theresa 
Clinton Hall, New York. 1852, 


HunGary 1n 1851; With an Experience of the Austrian 
Police. \sy Charles Loring Brace. New York: 
Charles Seri mer, 145 Nassau Street. 1852, 


Though Monsieur Louis Kossuth has somewhat preju- 
diced the cause of Hungary in the eyes of the American 
people, there is yet a remarkable interest felt by our coun- 
trymen in the condition of that unhappy land. Books, 
therefore, which relate to Hungary meet with a ready 
sale. and here are two, of diverse character, which are 
likely to find great favor with the public. 

Madame Pulszky’s collection of Hungarian legends is 
really delightful. Kossuth has been highly complimented 
for his acquaintance with the English language, but all 
who read these ** Tales ard Traditions,” will see how far 
Madame Pulszky has exceeded him in the acquisition of 
a pure English style, free from stramed conceits and for- 
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Mr. Brace’s volume is a full and satisfactory account 
of the State of Hungarian affairs during the last year. It 
will be recollected that this gentleman underwent some 
experience of Austrian tyranny by imprisonment in the 
dungeons of Gros Wardein, and the reader will find in 
this work a graphic narration of the incidents of that out- 
rage. Pleasent sketches of men and manners intersperse 
the political reflections of the writer throughout the whole, 
which is presented to us in clear and beautiful type, set 
off with handsome lithographs. 

Both of these works may be obtained of Nash & Wood- 
house. 


RomanismM AT Home. Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Ta- 
ney, Chief Justice of the United States. By Kirwan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 329 and 331 Pearl 
Street, Franklin Square. 1852. 


“Kirwan” is the nom de guerre of the Rev. Dr. Mur- 
ray—we say nom de GUERRE, because that worthy divine 
carries war into the ranks of Romanism with great spirit 
and effect. His former Letters to Bishop Hughes excited 
a sensation in the religious world by their point and di- 
rectness of aim, and elicited a compliment even from the 
learned Catholic prelate to whom they were addressed. 
The present series, written from the Eternal City itself, 
exposes some of the more remarkable of the Romish 
practices which obtain under the very shadow of the Vat- 
ican. The reader will find them highly interesting. 

The book may be purchased of A. Morris. 





Essays ON Lire, SLEEP, Pain, Etc. By Samuel Henry 
Dickson, M. D. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 
1852. 


The fame of Dr. Dickson in his profession, has long 
been coextensive with the spread of medical science. The 
present volume, if he had written nothing else, would es- 
tablish for him an enviable reputation in Literature. Some 
of these essays first appeared in the pages of the South- 
ern Quarterly Review, where they were generally read 
and admired, and the present publication of them in one 
volume will meet with universal favor. They are marked 
with acute observation, the utmost delicacy of sentiment, 
subtle analysis, and great affluence of style. 

The volume may be obtained of A. Morris. 





Musines vf an Invatip Second Edition. New York: 
Published by John S. Taylor, No. 143 Nassau Street. 
1852. 


This book is quite good enough to assure us that the 
author could have made it infinitely better, had he chosen 
to do so. A strain of quiet humor pervades his Musings 
that reminds us frequently of Lamb, and there are not 
wanting occasional touches of deep pathos. The style, 
however, is deplorably slipshod, and there is no method 
or arrangement whatever in the author’s speculations. 
In spite of all this, we have enjoyed the book exceedingly, 
and we can commend it warmly to the public. For the 
remittance of One Dollar the publisher will send the vol- 
ume to any partof the United States post-paid. 

We have received it from the Methodist Book Concern. 





Notes, Explanatory and Practical on the Book of Rev- 
elation. By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1852. 


This volume completes the Commentary on the New 











Testament commenced, many years ago, by its distin- 
guished author. It was not originally designed by him 
to extend his critical labours beyond the gospels, but the 
public favor with which the earlier “ Notes”’ were received, 
and the amount of good accomplished by them induced 
the author to persevere, and he has now arrived at the 
end of the sacred volume. Finis coronat opus. No 
commendation of Albert Barnes’ Notes is needed at our 
hands. They are much too widely and favorably known. 
A. Morris has the present volume for sale. 





Tue Orations oF Marcus TuttivsCicero. Literally 
translated by C. D. Yonge, B. A: Vol. 1. London. 
Henry G. Bohn. York Street, Covent Garden. 1851. 


This is the latest volume of Bohn’s Classical Library— 
a series of translations from the great authors of Greece 
and Rome, by means of which the English reader has 
been introduced to the splendid literature of the age of 
Pericles and the age of Augustus. The matchless ora- 
tions against Verres which stand as the finest efforts of 
ancient oratory, are comprised in the volume before us 
which will be followed up by others making a complete 
edition of Cicero’s works. 

For sale at all our bookstores. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, 
THIBET, AND Cu1na, during the years 1844, 1845 and 
1846. By M. Huc, Missionary Priest of the Congre- 
gation of St. Lazarus. 2vols. New York: Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 


Not only was Monsieur Huc the most indefatigable of 
missionary priests, as his labors in the “ apostolical Vi- 
cariate of Mongolia” abundantly show, but he has con- 
trived to write of those labors after a very charming fash- 
ion. His work has greatly interested us in a twofold 
manner—as a record of travel, and as a self-revelation. 
Few tourists have given us a fresher or more truthlike 
account of what they have seen. In this respect the 
“ Recollections” are capital. But as revealing the char- 
acter of the author, they are yet more agreeable. Mon- 
sieur Huc seems to be writing an autobiography, and the 
subject thereof—like the greater number of the Catholic 
priesthood—is as delightful an old gentleman, as fine a 
specimen of bonhommie, as one might wish to encounter. 
With an almost childish simplicity of character, he ex- 
hibits a ‘ smartness’ that would do no discredit to a Ver- 
mont pedlar or a Mississippi boatman. 

Monsieur Huc, among other things equally novel, des- 
cribes, in his “* Recollections,” the religious rites and cer- 
emonial of Buddhism or the faith of the Grand Lama. 
These volumes belong to the Popular Library of the Ap- 
pletons and are well printed on good paper. 

They are for sale by A. Morris. 


CLARET AND OtiveEs, From the Garonne to the Rhone. 
By Angus B. Reach. New York: George P. Put- 
nam. 1852. 


The last and decidedly the best issue of the Semi- 
Monthly Library. Fresh notes of travel are as rare in 
these days, as black swans, and Mr. Reach writes in a 
strikingly piquant and original style. Our limits forbid 
making cxtracts—else should we quote largely from his 
pages. But we cannot give our readers either a sip of 
the Claret, or a taste of the Olives. We can only re- 
commend them to get the volume, which may be bought 
at any bookstore for twenty-five cents. 














